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WAS THE AUTHOR OF JOHN DEPENDENT 
UPON THE GOSPEL OF LUKE? 


BY FREDERICK C. GRANT 


SEABURY-WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


T IS sometimes alleged, and more often assumed, that the 

author of the Fourth Gospel, writing with the Synoptics before 
him, completed and corrected their representations of the Life 
and Teaching of Jesus, filled in their sketchier outlines, and gave 
the key to their proper interpretation. It used to be assumed, 
indeed, that “John” corrected the order of the Synoptists, e. g. 
in the relative dating of the Cleansing of the Temple, and the 
sequence of events at the final Passover. The former of these 
is now given up — since it is generally recognized that ‘‘John’s” 
use of the Cleansing is symbolistic, though the latter, the chro- 
nology of the Passion Narrative, still has its advocates. And it 
is questioned, somewhat generally today, if “John” was really 
the “spiritual’’ Gospel, as some of the Fathers affirmed, and was 
intended to give a more profound, or a more theological, inter- 
pretation of the contents of the Synoptics. Moreover, the 
question is raised once more whether or not “John” really knew 
the Synoptic Gospels. That he knew Mark is practically certain: 
not only his phraseology but also his point of view (e. g. his 
attitude toward the Jews, and his “understanding of the mystery 
of Christ’? and of his message) shows that he was familiar with 
our Second Gospel. The question of his familiarity with Matthew 
requires separate treatment; we are at present concerned solely 
with his alleged knowledge and use of St. Luke. Canon Streeter 
says, 


John has so much in common with Luke that, if he did 


not use our Third Gospel, we must conclude that John and 
285 
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Luke had a common source, either in the form of a written 
document or of oral tradition." 

The Gospels of Mark, Luke and John form, it would seem, 
a series — Luke being dependent on Mark, and John on 
both the others. This conclusion of documentary analysis 
is confirmed by its correspondence with a parallel evolution 
in the doctrinal emphasis in the several Gospels.” 


This point of view agrees more or less with that of Professor 
Moffatt: 


The two Gospels are almost contemporary; they breathe 
often the same atmosphere of religious thought and ten- 
dency. But John corrects Luke; his Gospel is not a com- 
plete account of Jesus, he admits, but he seeks to lay a 
deeper and more mystical basis for faith. 


Streeter’s arguments are chiefly the contacts in the account 
of the sisters Martha and Mary — especially the description of 
Lazarus as ‘of Bethany, of the village of Mary and Martha’ 
(John 111), as if John’s readers were already familiar with the 
Lucan story. That this may be implied by the Johannine 
narrative, it is not easy to deny. But it is clear that John has 
in mind the Marcan story of the anointing, which took place in 
Bethany (Mark 143); and that the double identification of (a) 
the ‘certain village’ of Luke 103s with Bethany, and (b) of 
Mary with the anointress, is the author’s own idea. It is an 
open question whether he was right in the identification of the 
town; his identification of Mary seems most improbable, and 
much more like the result of popular legend than of a careful 
reading of Luke. (Luke 7 3s-50 would seem to forbid it entirely.) 
The phrase, ‘Martha served” (in John 122) reminds us of 
Luke 1040; but does not imply much familiarity with Luke, 
only with the incident, which may have circulated orally as well 
as in the form given it in L and in the Third Gospel. The greater 
precision of John, in naming the persons left unnamed in Luke 


* The Four Gospels, 396. 
2 Ib., 424 f. 
3 Literature of the N. T.. 535. 
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(Streeter, p. 403), is only what takes place in the normal develop- 
ment of tradition, according to the Form critics, and can scarcely 
be adduced as evidence of John’s use of Luke — unless upon 
other grounds John’s dependence is clear, and the details are 
needed to fill out the Lucan narrative. 

It is the purpose of the present paper to examine the passages 
in which a possible use of Luke’s Gospel by the author of John 
may be suspected, or has been affirmed; and in the course of 
solving this problem to discover what light, if any, the situation 
throws upon the origin of the Fourth Gospel and the state of 
the Gospel text in the second century. We do not discuss all 
the passages which have been claimed as parallels (Huck, e. g., 
lists 77 of these in the Supplement to his Synopse), but only 
those in which it is arguable that the author of John knew and 
made use of Luke, rather than, or in addition to, the Gospel 
of Mark. 


The Wonder of Jesus’ hearers. 


Lk 422 And all bore him witness, and wondered at the words of grace 
which proceeded out of his mouth; and they said, Is not this Joseph’s son? (L) 

Cf. John 6 42, 715 And they said, Is not this Jesus, the son of Joseph, 
whose father and mother we know? 

The Jews therefore marvelled, saying, How knoweth this man letters, 
having never learned? 


The first parallel is actually closer in word-order to Mark 
than to Luke: obx obrés éorww; though Luke and John agree 
against Mark and Matthew in calling Jesus the son of Joseph 
(rather than of Mary). 


4 At this point, however, there is considerable uncertainty about the text 
of Mark. Papyrus 45, Fam. 13 and a number of other minuscules, 3 MSS. 
of the Bohairic, a b etc. read 6 Tod réxrovos vids (so Legg). The existence 
of so many variants suggests that something has gone wrong with the text 
at this point; and Origen’s statement (qu. in Tdf., ed.'8) must be given at 
least some credence: ‘In the Gospels accepted by the Church, Jesus is by no 
means described as a carpenter.’ Dean Clyo Jackson even suggests (in a 
private letter) that it is Luke who preserves at this point the original reading 
of Mark, and that Mark’s ‘son of Mary’ is the result of an attempt ‘“‘to make 
Mark conform to the church’s doctrine of the Virgin Birth. For it is difficult 
to see how Luke, with Mark’s ‘son of Mary’ before him, would read instead 
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The second emphasizes Jesus’ ability to read, and the aston- 
ishment this fact produced among his adversaries, rather than 
the “gracious words” he uttered, which, according to Luke, so 
greatly impressed the Nazarenes. 


The Centurion’s Servant. Lk 7 1-10(Q), Jn 4 46-6s. 


Parallels: ‘at the point of death’ —Kax@s éxwv hueddev Tede- 
urav// jueddrAev yap arobvnckey. 


The healing takes effec} at a distance, after Jesus has been 
sent for — or approached by the father. 

But the divergences are even more noticeable. In John the 
slave has become a son (Matt mats), and the centurion has 
become a King’s officer (rts BaotArkds); the centurion’s author- 
ity and his generosity to the Jews are not noted, but his faith is 
made more dramatic: ‘‘Sir, come down ere my child die!” In 
John, as in one of the Jewish stories of the time,’ the exact time 
of the cure is noted, and its precise correspondence with the 
moment of Jesus’ utterance of the saving word — which word’ 
absent in Luke, is supplied in John: ‘Go thy way; thy son liveth., 

In brief, these are just the likenesses and differences which 
wouid arise in the oral tradition of the same event, one in Q 
(Matt-Luke), the other in the special tradition lying behind 
John. Had there been any literary dependence of John upon 
Luke, as there undoubtedly is of John upon Mark in more than 
one passage, the likenesses and parallels would have been far 
closer. 


The Naming of Peter. Lk 6 14, Jn 1 42. (Mk). 


The parallel is no closer between John and Luke than between 
John and Mark (upon which, by common consent, Luke is 
based); and there is no mention in any Synoptist of the name 


‘Joseph’s son’ when earlier in his Gospel he had set down the Virgin Birth 
narrative. Rather would Luke have welcomed ‘Son of Mary’; but he did 
not because it was not in the text of Mark which he had.” I cannot quite 
- agree that this was the original reading of Mark; but I am sure it was not ‘“‘the 
son of Mary,” and that the latter was introduced for an apologetic purpose, 
as Dean Jackson suggests. 

5 Fiebig, Jtid. Wundergeschichten, 19f. 
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Cephas,. “‘which is by interpretation Peter.” In fact, the name 
does not appear elsewhere in John, nor anywhere else in the 
N. T. outside the Epistle to Galatians and First Corinthians. 


The Disciple and the Master. 


Lk 640 The disciple is not above his teacher; but every one when he is 
perfected shall be as his teacher. (Q) 

Jn 1316 Verily, verily, I say unto you, A servant is not greater than 
his lord; neither one that is sent greater than he that sent him. 

Jn 1520 Remember the word that I said unto you, A servant is not 
greater than his lord. 


These are undoubtedly variants of the same saying, though 
they diverge somewhat widely: Luke refers to the teacher- 
pupil relation, John to the master-slave relation. A closer 
parallel is found in the second member of the saying as given 
in Matt 10 2% +1.— “‘A disciple is not above his teacher, nor a 
slave above his lord. It is enough for the disciple that he be as 
his teacher, and the slave as his lord’ — a saying undoubtedly 
derived from Q (whether document or cycle of tradition!), but 
with a very different meaning in its present Matthean con- 
text from that which it bears in Luke (or probably originally 
in Q). In John the application is totally different, once more: 
not the expectation of persecution, such as the disciples’ Master 
endured; nor the impossibility of disciples’ rising above their 
blind or hypocritic teachers (though the Pharisees are not 
mentioned); here, in John, the reference is to the example of 
Christ in washing the disciples’ feet. Once more, we have to do 
with a saying of Jesus, current in the oral tradition of the 
Christian community, not with literary dependence of John upon 
either Luke or Matthew. Indeed, John all but says this, in the 
backward reference of 1520, ‘Remember the saying (Aéyos) 
which I gave you...” (note Mark’s use of \éyos as “‘saying”’). 


The Woman that was a Sinner. Luke 7s6-50(Q); John 121-8. 


The Johannine parallel is much closer to Mark 14 3-9 than to 
Luke 7 36-50, even though Luke, having already given the story 
in another form (from L) omits the incident from Mark when 
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he comes to it. (Lietzmann and others have argued that it was 
not originally a part of the Passion Narrative, but was inserted 
there by Mark). The place is the same (Bethany); the woman 
is a disciple (not ‘‘a woman of the city, a sinner,” as in Luke); 
she anoints the feet of Jesus, not his head (a heightening of the 
devotional aspect of the act — unless, as Professor Robinson 
suggests, the arrangement of guests at table was differently 
conceived) ; objection is made, not that the woman was a sinner, 
and was not recognized as such by Jesus (so Luke), but that 
the ointment was wasted — it should have been sold, and the 
money given to the poor; the woman is commended, not for 
her penitence, love, and faith, as in Luke, but for preparing 
Jesus for his burial; “for the poor ye have always with you, but 
me ye have not always” (Jn 12 s//Mk 14 7). Not a single feature 
of the Johannine narrative appears to be derived from Luke; 
on the contrary, the whole is clearly a rewriting of the Marcan 
incident. 

The phrase, xai é&éuatev rats Opiély airijs ..., derived 
from Luke, is probably a gloss. The final words, 7. 766. adr., 
with their uncertain location, are certainly a gloss, as the evi- 
dence in Tischendorf (ed. 8, p. 880) suggests; and the rest of 
the phrase looks like one. Its omission certainly eases the 
passage. As Bauer points out, the expression really does not 
belong here; and Bernard finds the incident ‘unintelligible’ 
(p. 418) except upon the — extremely ‘strained — hypothesis 
that this was a purposeful repetition of her act at the moment 
of her ‘conversion.’ But that was scarcely the point of the 
story, for John: had it been, he surely would have pointed out 
the significance of her act; and the narrative goes forward 
without difficulty if the Lucan words are omitted. Indeed, we 
need only omit tats Oprély abrijs, which in some MSS followed, 
in others preceded rods 165as abrod (which would have occupied 
spaces — or even lines — of about equal length in most MSS). 
The phenomenon is one more instance of the assimilation and 
crossing-over of readings from one Gospel to another at a fairly 
early date. 

No doubt both types of story go back to the same event; but 
the narrative in L and that in Mark or John are sufficiently diver- 
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gent to require as their explanation entirely separate courses of 
transmission by oral tradition. It is quite inconceivable, e. g., 
that Luke’s “woman,” ‘a sinner” should become Mary the 
sister of Martha and Lazarus, in John. 


Jesus’ Real Family (Mk). Luke 8 19-21; John 15 14. 


Luke is obviously based, here and throughout the section, and 
also in those preceding and following, upon Mark. The Johannine 
parallel is remote from both, and turns the family into “friends,” 
the word of God (Luke) or the will of God (Mark) into “the 
things which I command you.” 


The Feeding of the 5000 (Mk). Luke 9 10-17; John 6 1-18. 


Obviously a parallel to Mark, so close that even Mark’s 
wholly characteristic roAtv SxXov reappears in John (vv. 2, 5); 
contrast Luke’s oi 6xAou, rwavta Tov aby Todrov (vv. un, 13). 
Even vs. 3 recalls Mark 3 13, and vs. 5 recalls Mark 6 % (rather 
than Matt 51; the phrase is in John’s style: cf. 435). In fact, 
the text of Mark, plus either oral tradition or pious reflection or 
consecrated imagination, entirely suffices to account for the 
story in John, without any reference whatsoever to Luke. 


‘They saw his glory’. Luke 9 se; John 1 14. 


Though the reference in John 1 14 may be to the transfiguration 
(as in II Pet 116¢.), rather than to the life and character of 
Jesus, as a whole, there can be no literary dependence at this 
point. If there were any, it would be the wholly improbable 
dependence of Luke upon John, rather than of John upon Luke, 
since the Johannine Prologue (minus the reference to John the 
Baptist) stands by itself as a literary unit and reaches its climax 
in vs. 14. 


The Harvest and the Laborers. Luke 10 2; John 4 s6. 


The harvest is plenteous, but the laborers are few. (Q) 

Say ye not, There are yet four months, and then cometh the harvest? 
behold, I say unto you, Lift up your eyes, and look on the fields, that they 
are white unto harvest. 
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At most this is an echo of a current Q-saying, followed by 
a homiletical comment, vv. 36-3s. More than one of John’s 
discourses are built up in this manner. There is no indication 
of dependence upon Luke (or Matthew) ; the saying was certainly 
found in Q, while the figure of the harvest was an obvious 
commonplace of apocalyptic, reflected in many a parable and 
other passage. 


The Apostles’ Authority. Luke 10 16 (Q); John 5 2s, 13 so, 15 #3. 


Another echo and inferential treatment of a Q-saying, found 
not only in Luke but in Matthew (1040) and in Mark (9 37, and 
in both parallels). There is nothing peculiar to the Lucan form 
of the saying reflected in the Johannine. 


The Fall of Satan. Luke 10 18 (Q); John 13 31. 


Another Q (or L)-saying, which is only vaguely reflected in 
John; it was also an apocalyptic (and even ancient mythological) 
commonplace — see Rev. 12 9, etc., and commentaries. 


The Glory and Authority of the Son. Luke 10 22 (Q); John 10 18; 
17 1-2. 


All things have been delivered unto me of my Father; and no one knoweth 
who the Son is, save the Father; and who the Father is, save the Son, and he 
to whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal him. 

Even as the Father knoweth me, and I know the Father; and I lay down 
my life for the sheep. 

These things spake Jesus; and lifting up his eyes to heaven, he said, Father, 
the hour is come; glorify thy Son, that the Son may glorify thee: even as 
thou gavest him authority over all flesh, that to all whom thou hast given 
him, he should give eternal life. 


The Lucan passage is from the famous “Johannine Logion’”’ in 
Q, whose Christology (whencesoever derived) lies at the base 
not only of these passages in John but of much else in that 
Gospel. But it also, in a way, underlies at least one passage in 
Mark (13 32), where the divine knowledge of ‘‘the Son’ is the 
foi! presupposed in order to emphasize the limitation of his 
information about the future. (Of all places, this passage occurs 
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in the apocalyptic chapter! — suggesting once more that the 
original reference, i.e. in Q, and earlier, was apocalyptic, not 
metaphysical. This is certainly the tenor of the context, both in 
Luke and Matthew). 

Though the saying is perhaps taken for granted in John, it 
owes nothing to the peculiarly Lucan formulation, but reflects 
Q, and was no doubt known to the author of the Fourth Gospel 
along with other sayings which he derived from Q. 


Martha and Mary. Luke 10 ss—4e (L); John 111. 


There is nothing in John to indicate familiarity with the 
episode of Jesus’ visit to Mary and Martha, any more than 
Jn 12 1-8 indicates acquaintance with that other incident in L, 
the anointing in Simon’s house (“they,”’ not Simon, give the 
supper, vs.2). What “John” would have made of Luke 10 4, 
had he known it, may provide a subject for pleasant and not 
unfruitful meditation. 


The disciples to rely upon the Spirit for their testimony in per- 
secution. Luke 12 11 f. (Q); John 14 26. 


Another Q-saying (found also in Mark 131, Luke 21 141.) 
which John echoes — and applies to a more normal situation. 
There is nothing peculiarly Lucan in the Johannine version. 


The Returning Lord and the Watchful Servants. Luke 12 37 (Q); 
John 13 4 f. 


Blessed are those servants, whom the lord when he cometh shall find 
watching: verily I say unto you, that he shall gird himself, and make them 
sit down to meat, and shall come and serve them. 


The Johannine “parallel” is an “acted parable” at the Last 
Supper. It is scarcely conceivable that even ‘‘John” could have 
transformed the saying into the parable, though he may have 
found the saying in Q, or learned it from current tradition 
(whence, indeed, Q no doubt derived the saying!). That it 
really belonged in Q seems clear from the context; its omission 
by Matthew may be accounted for as ill-befitting the majestic 
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Son of Man upon his return to judge mankind — however 
appropriate, perhaps, to the lowly prophet from Nazareth —a 
view which “John’’ may have shared, and hence located the 
incident in his Passion Narrative. 


Jesus’ Anguish. Luke 12 60 (Mk); John 12 27. 


Much closer is the language of Mark 14 33-s4, as a glance at 
the passage will show. 


The Triumphal Entry. Luke 19 2s-ss (Mk); John 12 12-19. 


The passage is clearly based upon Mark, the only Lucan 
peculiarity being the word inserted into the cry of the multitude 
(“‘disciples,” according to Luke; contrast Mark and John): 
“Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord, even the 
King of Israel” (Jn 1213). But the title may be inferred from 
the quotation from Zech 9 9, which John adds, and it certainly 
reads like an insertion into the text of Luke: “Blessed is the 
one who comes (the King) in the name of the Lord.” This 
suspicion is greatly strengthened by the omission of the word 
“king” in the text of W, the effort of the Sinaiticus to avoid 
the tautological effect in style, and the cumbersome if character- 
istic result of the combination in D it. As we shall see later on, 
there is evidence that the text of the end of Luke has been 
influenced by an attempt to conform it more closely to the 
language of John. 


The Cleansing of the Temple. Luke 19 45-48 (Mk); John 2 13-17. 


The Lucan peculiarities here are not reflected in John. 


The Conspiracy of the Jews. Luke 22 1-2 (Mk); Jn 11 47-8. 

Luke’s two verses are entirely based upon Mark — the chief 
variation being the Lucan stylism, 7d més (cf. 19 4s). 

Judas’ Betrayal. Luke 22 s; John 13 27. 


And Satan entered into Judas who was called Iscariot, being of the number 
of the twelve. 
And after the sop, then entered Satan into him. 
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The parenthetic statement in John is scarcely an interpolation, 
though set off as a statement by itself, with the brevity of a 
line of tragedy. For vs. 26 describes Judas as ‘‘the son of Simon 
Iscariot,”” and the word “therefore” in vs. 27» presupposes the 
statement of 272. There is nothing like this statement in Mark 
or Matt, and it may be viewed as belonging to Luke’s special 
material — i. e. only the first five words of Luke, vs. 3, the rest 
of the verse (and of the passage) being Marcan. That Luke 
really wrote it is clear from the fact that the statement motivates 
the verse; it is mot an interpolation from John. 

It may be noted here that nine of the fifteen passages in 
which Easton finds contacts between Luke and John are located 
in chapters 22-24. ‘These contacts,” he says, ‘“‘point to some 
Jerusalem tradition that has reappeared in both Luke and 
John, John in some cases having a more primitive form (. . . e. g., 
...51-11).” (Comm. on St. Luke, p. xxix). That Luke derived 
his resurrection narratives from Jerusalem tradition is widely 
recognized; that his Passion Narrative came from the same 
source is most likely. And for generations scholars have held 
that this was the source of John’s Passion Narrative. 


The Last Supper. Luke 22 15-23 (L*); John 13 21-s0. 


Both the Lucan vs. 23 and the Johannine vs. 22 are involved 
in their own narrative-context, and cannot prove dependence; if 
there were any dependence, either way, it would be reflected in 
more important features than in such a detail as this, viz. the 
surprised looks and inquiries of the disciples. 

The special Lucan vv. 151. have no parallel in John, or else- 
where, but doubtless come from Luke’s special Passion Nar- 
rative. They are hard to understand: Did Luke mean that 
Jesus himself did not actually share in the supper, but only 
“administered” it to his disciples (cf. Jn vs. 28)? Note that some 
MSS. omit odxért, while it and vg translate it ex hoc. And did 
Luke— or his source— suppose that Jesus anticipated a 
struggle with the authorities in which his disciples, as well as 
he himself, might be put to death? Note that the Syriac omits 
Tovro in vs. 15, and, even more important, W omits we. The 
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“‘shorter’’ text appears to read: ‘How much I have desired to 
eat the Passover with you before (I? you? we?) suffer!’’ The 
strange verses seem to go with Luke’s passage on the Two 
Swords (22 35-38), also from L (‘L?’) or Luke’s special Passion 
Narrative. 


Jesus Washes the Disciples’ Feet. Luke 22 27; John 13 4f., 12-14. 


A dramatized saying, if ever there was one! The saying is 
Marcan (Mark 10 42-45), though its introduction here is appro- 
priate only in view of the general situation presupposed in Mark 
vs. 45, and as introducing the (Q?)-saying in Luke vv. 28-20, 
which may belong here (as Eisler and others would have us 
suppose!), though we seriously doubt it. But certainly for once 
Luke’s literary taste has failed him: the astonished and aggrieved 
disciples (vs. 23) at once fall into a dispute over which of them 
is to be greatest (vs. 24)! This is in perfect Marcan pattern, but 
it does not belong here, not even as the foil (and not a very 
good one!) or the introduction to the promise of the twelve 
thrones (vv. 28-30). 


John’s contacts are closer, at this point, with the parable 
discussed above (Luke 12 37) than with Luke’s Passion Narrative. 


Peter's Denial Foretold. Luke 22 s1-3; (Mk); John 13 se-ss. 


The Johannine passage is clearly based upon Mark 14 27-21, 
the only ‘‘Lucan” resemblance being the revision of the words 
to Peter, ‘Before the cock crow;’’ Mark (or some scribe) adds 
“twice,” in anticipation of his account of the Denial (vs. 72). 
At least, some MSS. omit Mark’s dis (SCDW it), and some of 
them also omit the preceding # (SDW): that is, either some 
MSS. added the word, to conform with vs. 72, or else others 
omitted it, out of deference either to the parallels (incl. Jn) or 
to the more probable form of the saying. 


Jesus Taken Prisoner. Luke 22 47-63; John 18 e-11. 


Luke’s narrative is almost completely based upon Mark — 
the additions (vv. 51, 53b) being almost certainly editorial. 
Even the healing of the servant’s ear is not repeated in John, 
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nor the words, ‘This is your hour, and the power of darkness” — 
a saying John might have been expected to retain, had he 
known it. The addition of “right” ear (7d deEbv) to Jn 18 103 
and Luke 22 50 comes at the end of both sentences, and looks 
more like a textual addition than anything else — an example of 
conformation of text at a date earlier than our existing MSS. 
John’s account of the arrest depends upon Mark, though 
somewhat remotely. It is a highly colored devotional represen- 
tation, reminding one of the crude and over-brilliant religious 
lithographs adorning French and Italian Catholic homes. 


Jesus before the Sanhedrin. Luke 22 ee—23 1 (Mk); John 18 12-s2. 


The divergences of Luke from Mark (and Matthew) are 
hardly in the direction of John. E.g., though ‘“Sanhedrin” is 
used in vs. 66 of the council-chamber (Mark uses the word of the 
judicial body whose session was held there), John’s usage is still 
different — as in 11 47 (“gather a courtil’’). 

Though vv. 67b-6s have a Johannine ring (“But he said unto 
them, If I tell you, ye will not believe; and if I ask you, ye will 
not answer’), and diverge widely from the Marcan account, it is 
difficult to find an exact parallel in John (e. g., 3 12, 8 45, 10 24 £.); 
there is certainly none in John’s Passion Narrative. Vs. 67» 
reads like an expansion or comment upon Jesus’ silence (related 
by Mark); vs.6s like a later devotional gloss, whose precise 
significance is difficult to make out. One would not be surprised 
if some early copyist, perhaps influenced by a reading of the 
Johannine controversies, inserted the verse at this point. Vs. 70 
appears to be an editorial insertion, under the influence of 
Mark 15 2 (where note John’s expansion, in 18 37. It is strikingly 
noticeable that John does not represent Jesus as affirming his 
Jewish Messiahship, even in the ‘transcendental’ Son-of-Man 
sense, though something of the sort is implied — e. g. in 19 7). 


The Trial before Pilate (L?7?). Luke 235; John 196f., 12, 16 
(Luke 23 6-25; John 18 29—19 16). 


The peculiar (i. e. non-Marcan) Lucan verses, 2 and 5, are not 
reflected in John, though the general presupposition (Jesus’ 
Messianic claim to royalty) is the same in John’s Passion Nar- 
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rative as in Mark and the Synoptic parallels (e. g. John 18 33). 
These two yerses apparently derive from Luke’s special Passion 
Narrative (or from L, according to V. Taylor and others). 

It is vs.4 which causes real difficulty: Pilate’s words to the 
high priests and crowd, “I find no fault in this man” (repeated 
in vs. 14). It is the same point of view as that of John 18 ssc, 
“T find no crime in him,”’ and motivates Pilate’s conduct of the 
remainder of the trial, as represented in John. If the ob Aéyets of 
Jesus’ reply to Pilate was a round affirmation of royalty, as 
John assumes, then it is impossible to understand Pilate’s 
words to the high priests and multitude, that follow in Luke 
vs. 4 and John vs. 3s. Some further examination would have been 
inevitable — though not, perhaps, the satiric, pseudo-philo- 
sophical dialogue which John gives. Moreover, if John had been 
familiar with Luke 236-16 (Christ before Herod), he could 
scarcely, holding his views of Jewish responsibility for the death 
of Jesus, have failed at least to hint at the trial before the Jewish 
tetrarch. 

We conclude then that although ‘John’ may have known 
Luke’s special Passion Narrative, or the substance of it, by 
tradition, he can hardly have known it in its present Lucan 
form; and that there is at least a possibility that Luke 23 4 was 
a later insertion into Luke, under the influence of the Johannine 
narrative — the very language is too closely similar to be 
accidental, while the omission by John of any reference to the 
trial before Herod Antipas precludes the possibility of influence 
in the opposite direction, viz. of Luke upon John. 

Luke 23 4 may indeed be viewed as a reflection of 23 14 — if 
not as guaranteed to be authentically Lucan by that later verse. 
But it is too brief and summary an acquittal (contrast vs. 14), too 
strongly in the Johannine manner, and reads too much like a 
gloss. It is probably one more instance of the influence of John 
upon the text of the latter chapters of Luke. 

This view is confirmed by the textual phenomena in vv. 17 
and 19, and the statement in vs. 22. Many of the early MSS. 
assume that Pilate was required to release a prisoner: &vayKnv 
dé efxev; John reads ‘“‘Ye have a custom,” though Mark and 
Matthew assume that it was the Procurator’s own custom. The 
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statement in vs. 22, “He said unto them the third time,’’ refers 
back to vv.4 and 1; but it also tallies with the narrative of 
John — Pilate’s repeated efforts to release Jesus. Note the 
verbal resemblance of John 19 12 and Luke 23 20. If vs.4 is a 
gloss, vs. 22 must be one too. 

The alternative seems to be: either “John” was familiar with 
Luke’s special Passion Narrative, or with the (perhaps still oral) 
tradition which lay behind it; or else, the text of Luke has been 
revised under the influence of the narrative in John. Perhaps, 
as I believe, both factors were involved. It may be noted that, 
according to John, Pilate tried not three times, but five, to 
release Jesus, or at least to escape personal responsibility for the 
execution (18 31, 38; 19 4, 6, 12, 14(?)). 

Direct dependence upon Luke, or upon his source for the 
Passion Narrative, would probably have resulted in a somewhat 
closer correspondence than this. Moreover, in Luke, as in John 
— but not in Mark and Matthew — Jesus is handed over to 
the Jews for crucifixion, though the rest of the narrative in both 
Luke and John presupposes that it was carried out by Pilate’s 


command and by Roman soldiers. This trait also may go back 
to oral tradition, or to some acquaintance by John with the 
Lucan source. 


Calvary. Luke 23 ss; John 19 17f. 


The place which is called The Skull; there they crucified him, and the 
malefactors, one on the right hand and the other on the left. 

The Place of a skull, as it is called, i.e.in Hebrew, ‘‘Golgotha”; where 
they crucified him, and with him two others, on either side one, and Jesus 
in the midst. 


The arrangement of the crosses in a row is Marcan (15 27); 
the only agreement is in the translation of the word Golgotha 
(Mark 15 22), which was no doubt a commonplace of Greek- 
speaking Christian tradition. As it is, there is enough divergence 
to counter-indicate any direct dependence. Conformation of text 
is not impossible, but is quite improbable at this point. 
(Examples of such conformation are common throughout the 
Passion Narrative: e.g. Theta, the Lake and Ferrar Groups, 
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Byzantine, Itala, Vulgate, Eusebius give the Psalm-prophecy of 
the parting of Jesus’ garments in accordance with the reading of 
John, in Matt. 27 35; Aleph, A, D, W, Theta, the Ferrar and 
Lake Groups, Byzantine, Itala, Vulgate, Peshitta add to Luke 
2338 (from John) that the Inscription on the Cross was in 
Hebrew, Latin and Greek; and so on). 


The Burial of Jesus. Luke 23 so-se; John 19 ss—se. 


The note that the tomb was one hitherto unused (Lk vs. ssc, 
Jn vs. 41tc) is not found in Mark, but is found in Matthew 
(27 60), and was no doubt derived from oral tradition. The 
verbal similarity between Luke and John does not suffice to 
indicate dependence, either of John upon Mark, or of a later 
Lucan scribe upon the text of John. The parallel reference to 
‘The Preparation’ is taken from Mark 15 42. 


The Resurrection. Luke 24 1-12; John 20 1-10. 


Although the opening phrase, 77 5€ wid trav caBBarwr, is 


identically the same in both narratives, it is undoubtedly derived 
from Mark 16 2, which both later evangelists follow, and rewrite 
(the stone, for example, is quite differently conceived by the 
Synoptists and by John, the former describing it as “rolled” 
away). 

Luke has two men appear at the tomb “‘in dazzling apparel,” 
in place of Mark’s ‘“‘young man;’’ there are two angels “‘in white” 
— but this is nothing more than what the tradition was capable 
of, and often did, in the way of doubling the figures in visions 
and in supernatural phenomena generally; what the later Gnostic 
or Docetic tradition could do with these figures is apparent 
from the Gospel of Peter (ch. 10). 

The spurious vs. 12: “But Peter arose, and ran to the tomb; 
and stooping and looking in, he seeth the linen cloths by them- 
selves; and he departed to his home, wondering at that which 
was come to pass,” found in Aleph, A, B, W, Theta, Lake and 
Ferrar Groups, Byzantine, Vulgate, both early Syriac texts, 
Peshitta, Sahidic, and Bohairic (but not in D or Itala), is obvi- 
ously a gloss based upon John, summarizing the paragraph in 
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John for completeness’ sake, and inserted by some scribe who 
was unaware of John’s purpose in supplementing and correcting 
the Marcan account by having the Risen Lord appear, not to 
Peter and John, but to Mary Magdalene. The verse is on a 
par with the various false endings of Mark. 


The Report of the Empty Tomb, stated by the Emmaus-disciples. 
Luke 24 2; John 20 s-10. 


This scarcely tallies with vs. (‘‘And these words [of the 
women] appeared in their sight as idle talk; and they disbelieved 
them” — contrast the ‘‘certain women of our company amazed 
us,”’ in vs. 22!). Contrast also vs. 34, where the Resurrection is 
news to the two disciples. But if vs. 24 is an interpolation, so is 
vs. 23, and also vs. 22; in fact, this passage is as clearly a harmonistic 
echo of John 20 as is vs.12, now generally recognized to be 
spurious. In fact, the same hand is probably responsible for 
both interpolations. Note that vs. 25 makes a better connection 
with verse 21 than with vs. 24. 


Appearance of the Risen Lord in Jerusalem. Luke 24 s6-49; 
John 20 19-2s. 


If anything in the Gospel of Luke is an interpolation, this 
passage contains an example of it. Not only is vs. 40 a gloss 
taken from John 20 20 — though many of the ‘best’ MSS. have 
it, D, the Itala, the Curetonian and Sinaitic Syriac rightly omit 
it; but also the other variants indicate an amount of tampering 
which was the easier in that these verses were in the last column 
of Luke’s gospel: some read, ‘‘And he said, Peace be unto you,” 
in vs.36 (from John vs. 19); others (W Vg Pesh) interpolate 
from Jn620; some of the earliest and best authorities add 
‘honeycomb’ in vs. 42, while Theta, Vulgate, the Curetonian 
Syriac, and the Ferrar Group turn vs. 43 into a Eucharistic meal, 
reminiscent of the Supper — or rather, of the Church’s Sunday 
Eucharist of the Resurrection; and Aleph, A, B, C, W, Theta, 
Lake, Ferrar, Vulgate, and other versions represent the Apostles 
as kneeling in adoration, in vs. se. 
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Now the whole passage is certainly not an interpolation. 
Verses 36, 38, 44-49 are definitely in Lucan style; and though 
such a phrase as John’s éorn eis 76 wéoov may seem reminiscent 
of Luke’s éorn év uéow abrav (cf. vs. 26), there is really no other 
for it, in Greek, and it was doubtless used countless times, as 
the story of the Resurrection appearances were told and retold 
in Greek-speaking Christian circless. 

The real proof lies in the restoration of the interrupted 
sequence of thought: vv. 36, 38, 44-49: ‘‘And as they spake these 
things, he himself stood in the midst of them. And he said 
unto them, Why are ye troubled? and wherefore do reasonings 
arise in your heart? And he said unto them, These are my 
words which I spake unto you, while I was yet with you, how 
that all things must needs be fulfilled, which are written in the 
Law of Moses, and the Prophets, and the Psalms, concerning 
me. Then opened he their mind, that they might understand 
the Scriptures; and he said unto them, Thus it is written, that 
the Christ should suffer, and rise again from the dead the third 
day; and that repentance and remission of sins should be 
preached in his name unto all the nations, beginning from 
Jerusalem. Ye are witnesses of these things. And behold, I send 
forth the promise of my Father upon you: but tarry ye in the 
city, until ye be clothed with power from on high.”’ The passage 
ties on perfectly with the preceding story of the Two Disciples 
at Emmaus, and brings it to a natural climax. The “trouble” 
and ‘‘reasoning”’ of the disciples (vs. 3s) is that of vv. 19-24, as 
the backward reference shows— not the “apparition” of a 
spirit (vs. 37), which, though Marcan (649; Matt 1426; Luke 
omits), is undoubtedly motivated not only by the Johannine 
parallel at this point but also by the passage that follows in 
John — the anti-Docetic story of Thomas (20 2-29). Still more 
obvious is this same motivation in vs. 39: ‘‘Handle me, and see: 
for a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye behold me having.” 
Vs. 41, “Have ye here anything to eat?’’ is almost certainly an 
echo of John 21 5, ‘Children, have ye aught to eat?’’; while the 
“broiled fish’’ of vs. 42 is equally certainly derived from John 21 9. 
The distribution of the (bread and) fish, in vs. 43 (so some MSS., 
as already noted), is from John 2113— Jesus’ own eating 
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(Luke, vs. 43) is presupposed, not only here (Jn 21 13) but also 
in vs.5. The reference to the Holy Spirit, common to both 
narratives, arid certainly no interpolation, is a commonplace 
(and one of primary importance!) in the early Christian tra- 
dition, as the Book of Acts, all the Gospels, and the N. T. as a 
whole, sufficiently testify. 

We conclude then that Luke 24 37 and 39-43 are glosses, derived 
almost exclusively from John 20-21; and that no weight can be 
placed upon these verses in arguing the dependence of the 
Fourth Gospel upon the Third, or the familiarity of the author 
of “John” with the Synoptic Tradition as a whole. If only we 
possessed more early MSS., say some from the middle of the 
second century, perhaps, not only would vs. 40 and parts of 
vv. 36, 51, and s2 be placed within double brackets, as in most 
modern editions, but also, as I have argued, vv. 37 and 39-43. 
Even Westcott and Hort might have bracketed these verses, 
then! They are no more a part of the “true” text of Luke than 
Mark 16 9-20, and the shorter endings in L and W, are part of 
the true text of Mark; or John 7 53—8 11 a part of the true text of 
John. These latter are glosses which can be checked by existing 
MSS. from which they are absent. The glosses I have been 
describing cannot so be checked for the simple reason that the 
MSS. from which they were still absent have all disappeared. 
These glosses were grafted on during the period of textual 
“‘pre-history” which preceded the great uncials and even the 
early versions, and which — most interesting and adventurous 
of all the periods in the long history of the text — produced 
among other wonderful things the endlessly fascinating and 
varied and always suggestive readings of the so-called “‘Western”’ 
text. We no longer use the term, at least in its old meaning; 
but there was certainly — in another sense — something ‘‘wild 
and western” about the freedom with which the text was handled 
by its owners and copyists in those dark and far-off days. 


Summary — The evidence uncovered by our survey of the 
Johannine-Lucan contacts points, not to familiarity with or use 
of our canonical St. Luke, but rather to the following: 

1. The author of the Fourth Gospel was acquainted with the 
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sayings contained in the hypothetical document — or cycle of 
tradition — known as ‘‘Q”’ and made some use of these sayings, 
though in an elaborated and altered form. 

2. “John” also had access to the tradition contained in Luke’s 
special source (commonly designated by “L’’). —It is surely 
significant that John’s contacts with Luke are limited to these 
passages, the remainder of his Synoptic contacts being almost 
all (or perhaps exclusively?) Marcan. In ‘‘Marcan’’ passages, he 
has no trace of contact with (Matthew or) Luke. 

3. He may have known the special source which Luke used in 
his Passion Narrative, though whether he knew this in an oral 
or in a written form cannot now be made out. It is most unlikely 
that he used the present Lucan Passion Narrative. 

4, There is evidence that the text of Luke has been influenced 
by the Gospel of John, chiefly towards the end, and culminating 
in the longer glosses of the final chapter. 


The consideration of this evidence, and of the legitimate 
inferences from it, leads to a clearer recognition of certain 
factors involved in the composition of the Fourth Gospel, and 
in the development of the Gospel text during that period prior 
to the date of our earliest MSS. and versions which may appro- 
priately be called the period of textual ‘‘pre-history.” 

To take the latter first: Many of the additions to Luke (as 
also to Acts) reflect a process of writing down tradition (and 
even of the further growth of tradition) which was still in process 
when the ancestors of our leading MSS. were copied. One 
thinks of Papias, with his preference for ‘‘the living and abiding 
voice” of tradition over the authority of books (Eus. iii. 39. 3), 
and of Ignatius, for whom the ‘‘archives’’ are not written docu- 
ments but a personal religious experience (Phil. 82). It was the 
period of the multiform and sporadic divagation of the 
“Western” text — according to Jiilicher and others, no single 
phenomenon but a loose term covering widespread textual 
expansion, conflation, conformation, and assimilation, with 
numberless crossings of lines. Among other influences which 
affected the text of Luke during this period of unfettered free- 
dom, assimilation to the text of John, and the less direct but 
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no less effective influence of his narrative were very real factors 
which moulded more than one passage in that Gospel. One 
cannot begin to date this process, except within the widest 
limits — say probably between 150 and 200 A.D. It is surely 
important to recognize that there was far more textual variation 
in the period prior to our leading MSS. than later. All the more 
important changes in the text (far outweighing those of the 
editors of Aleph and B, for example, or of the later Byzantine 
text) appear to have taken place during this time. Short of 
further discoveries of papyrus fragments—or, almost un- 
thinkable good fortune, a complete MS. of the Gospels from 
the second century! — we can only conjecture what some of 
these alterations were; and, even though conjectural emendation 
be in bad repute among us in the New Testament field (not 
quite so in the Old!), there is no doubt that we are being steadily 
forced in the direction of taking up that dangerous tool. The 
comparison of Luke and John, particularly in the Resurrection 
Narratives, is a kind of guide to its proper use, when necessity 
finally forces us to assume the unwilling task. It is clear that, 
equally as in the composition of the Longer Ending of Mark, so 
also in the textual expansion of Luke the aim of completeness 
was one factor (as, e. g., in 2412). Another was the homiletical 
or devotional motive (some of the variants in 12 38 illustrate 
this). No doubt there were still other factors at work, in that 
vital and enthusiastic and still far from academic period of 
textual transmission and expansion. 

The interpolation of the text of Luke, particularly towards 
the end of the Gospel, was not the same thing as a redaction, 
or revision, of the Gospel, which Loisy assumes to have taken 
place, probably in Rome, sometime in the second century, 
probably after A. D. 150. (Naissance du Christianisme, 57 f.). 
The Anti-Gnostic, Anti-Docetist motive which he assumes may, 
however, serve to explain the interpolations; and Rome, ‘‘a great 
Christian center,”’ already in possession of the Gospel of Mark 
but finding it an insufficient weapon in coping with Gnosticism, 
is at least as likely a place as one or two others. But there is 
no positive evidence; both motive and location are alike pure 
speculation. 
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The likelihood that interpolation did take place is apparent 
from even a cursory examination of the textual apparatus. And 
it must be remembered that the freest period of textual growth, 
expansion, and assimilation, viz. the second century, is almost 
without record or representative. We do well to study our MSS. 
in groups or families, and try to trace their descent from common 
ancestors, from whom their typical peculiarities were inherited. 
But it is unfortunate, for our study, that the second-century 
ancestors have disappeared, and can only be reconstructed, like 
the figures in an anthropological museum, from a few stray 
bones. If we possessed even a half-dozen complete MSS. of the 
Gospels from the second century, it is surely no extravagant 
hypothesis that we should find lacunae in their texts, and perhaps 
also additions, which later copyists and translators removed or 
filled up, as MSS. came to be compared with one another and 
their divergences smoothed out. In such a study as ours, as 
Hort pointed out (Jnt., §§ 84, 365 ff.), a certain amount of 
conjectural emendation is unavoidable; progress in the study of 
the text requires it; but it must, of course, be restrained within 


reasonable limits, and above all, it must as far as possible abide 
by those laws of textual transmission whose operation can be 
traced in existing MSS. and versions. 


The other lesson from our investigation relates to the com- 
position of the Fourth Gospel, not its dissemination and 
influence. That ‘‘John” knew and used Mark is apparent, as 
the late Johannes Weiss clearly proved, not only from his lan- 
guage but also from his ideas (Das Aelteste Evangelium, 97 ff.). 
The “judgment” upon the Jews, the mystery of the kingdom 
and of the Messiah, the equivalence of ‘entering into life,” 
“saving one’s life’’ through martyrdom, and “entering the 
kingdom,” are Marcan ideas — either simply adopted by the 
Synoptic parallels, ignored by them, or toned down; it is “John” 
who takes them up, reinterprets and reémphasizes them. Even 
in minor emphases the same is true: Jesus’ attitude toward the 
woman of Samaria in John is parallel to his attitude toward the 
Syrophoenician in Mark (according to 7 27, the cure has to be 
wrung from his unwilling hands!). The same harsh attitude — 
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an almost Gnostic underrating of the weaker sex — appears in 
the story of the Marriage at Cana. But contrast Luke, whose 
almost chivalrous attitude toward women, and sympathetic 
understanding of them, is recognized by every reader of his 
gospel; and whose representation of Jesus’ attitude toward 
Gentiles (e. g. in the Sermon at Nazareth) is just the opposite of 
that in the Marcan story of the Syrophoenician! 

Now the evidence shows that John knew and used — and was 
deeply influenced by — Mark, together with some stray bits of 
the common tradition (“Q’’), and even of the (probably oral) 
special Lucan tradition, though his chief source still continued to 
be Mark. But Mark singularly omitted the content of Jesus’ 
teaching (with the exception of the four or five subjects which 
chiefly interested Mark or his readers, and these not set forth 
completely!). What “John” undertook to do was to make up 
for this lack in Mark, viz. the content of Jesus’ teaching of 
divine knowledge or wisdom, which would be a matter of first 
interest to Christian Gnostics, and their primary desideratum 
in a divine Savior or Revealer; and this material “John” 
supplied, not out of historical materials (such as Luke had 
provided outside Mark), but out of the Christian experience and 
reflection of his own group and time. The Feeding of the Five 
Thousand, for example, leads up to and is explained by the long 
Eucharistic discourse in ch. 6 — where Mark had only hinted at 
a mystery (652; 814-21). The ‘“martyrological” sayings in 
Mark 8 34-38 provide the theme for more than one discourse in 
John. The Q-sayings about the Lamp, and healing on the 
Sabbath, become the texts for further meditation; and so on. 
The surest clue to an understanding of John is to inquire what 
would be the most likely interpretation of Mark in a quasi- 
Gnostic milieu; for, strange as it may seem at first glance, it is 
clearly Mark, not Luke — and certainly not Matthew — who 
has led the way to the mystical, one-sided, and half-Gnostic 
“reinterpretation” of the Gospel which we find in John. 








THE DEPARTURE OF THE GLORY 
OF YAHWEH 


HERBERT GORDON MAY 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


HE solar aspects of the myth and ritual of the Jerusalem 

temple have been most interestingly illuminated by the 
studies of Morgenstern, Hollis, and others, who have shown 
that the orientation of the temple was planned at the time of 
its construction so as to make possible an elaborate ritual at 
the time of the equinoxes, when the rays of the rising sun would 
shine across the Mount of Olives, through the east gate of the 
temple area, over the altar of burnt offering, and through the 
door of the temple to light up the Holy of Holies.t This was the 
ritual of the enthronment of the deity as king and the entrance 
of the Glory of Yahweh. 

Ezekiel’s first visions came to him in the fourth and fifth 
months, Tammuz and Ab, and they were suggested to him in 
part by his memories of the Jerusalem ritual of the departure of 
the Glory of Yahweh at the season of the summer solstice, even 
as Isaiah’s vision and call came to him at the New Year equinox 
in the symbolism of the ritual of the entrance of the Glory of 
Yahweh into the temple.? The season of the summer solstice 
was the time of the dethronement of the sun-god, for the decline 
of the sun from its position high in the heavens took place at 
this time of the year. The fourth month was a fitting time to 
visualize eating a scroll covered on both sides with words of 


t See J. Morgenstern, ‘“The Gates of Righteousness,’’ Hebrew Union College 
Annual, VI (1929), 1 ff.; “The Book of the Covenant,” Hebrew Union College 
Annual, V (1928), 45 ff.; F. J. Hollis, “The Sun Cult znd the Temple at 
Jerusalem,” in S. H. Hooke, ed., Myth and Ritual, 87 ff.; The Archeology of 
Herod’s Temple (London, 1934), 125, 132 ff. 

‘Is 614. 
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lamentation, mourning, and woe.’ It was an apt season to have 
a vision of the Glory of Yahweh in a strange land, for it was at 
this time of the year that the Glory of Yahweh left the temple 
to depart toward the east, or, as the ritual terminology could be 
translated, to be exiled.4 A year and a month later, on the fifth 
month,’ came the vision of the ritual in the temple and of the 
departure of the Glory of Yahweh. 

After the fall of Jerusalem, the lamentation rites of the ritual 
of the dying god and the departing Glory of Yahweh were 
adapted to commemorate the destruction of the temple and the 
capture of the city. This is the point of Zechariah 7 3#., where 
the ‘‘pagan”’ origin of the festival of the fifth month is recog- 
nized.® Langdon’ notes with respect to the ninth of Ab, the date 
of the commemoration of the fall of Jerusalem, that it corre- 
sponds to the day in the Assyrian calendar when the souls of 
the dead are released from confinement in the lower world to 
participate with the living in the festivals for the dead. The 
dates of the fall of Jerusalem given in 2 Kings 25 s and Jeremiah 

. 52 12, the seventh and tenth of the month, are ignored in favor 


of the Assyrian day of lamentation. The solar aspects of the 
rites of this period are best illustrated by the following quota- 
tion from a Summerian and Babylonian commentary translated 
by Langdon: 


“‘Ab is the month of Sirius and the god Ninurta. Fire-brands 
are lighted, and there is burning of torches for the souls of the 
dead. The fire-god descends from Heaven. The heroes in the 
courts of the nether world ascend by the gates on the ninth 
day.” 


3Ez2 9 ff. 

4 Hebrew nba. 

5’ Ez 81. The Septuagint variant, indicating the fifth rather than the sixth 
month, is to be preferred. See A. Bertholet, Das Buch Hesekiel (Leipzig and 
Tiibingen, 1897), 44 ff. et. al. 

6 For discussion of this passage see J. Morgenstern, ‘‘Two Ancient Israelite 
Agricultural Festivals,” Jewish Quarterly Review, VIII (1917), 38 ff. 

7S, Langdon, Babylonian Menologies and the Semitic Calendars, Schweich 
Lectures, 1933 (London 1935), 19 ff., 119 ff. 

8S. Langdon, op. cit., 20. The numerous fire and torch ceremonies in the 
Near East religions for this month were doubtless associated with the declin- 
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A part of the ritual of the ninth of Ab is the reading of the 
Book of Lamentations. If the Hebrew festival had its origin 
in earlier rites for the dying god and declining sun-god, we 
might expect some reflection of this fact in the Book of Lamenta- 
tions itself. Without giving a detailed exegesis, we may use 
Lamentations 2 1 as an illustration: 


How Adonai has beclouded in his anger 
the daughter of Zion! 

He has cast down from heaven to earth 
the glory of Israel, 

And has not remembered his footstool 
in the day of his anger! 


The imagery of Adonai casting down from heaven to earth 
the glory of Israel and neglecting his footstool may best be 
understood in the light of the mythology reflected in Isaiah 
14 12, which is possibly contemporary with Lamentations: 


How you have fallen from heaven, 
Helel ben Shahar! 

How you are hewn to earth, 
disabler of the nations! 


The following verses describe Helel’s attempt to scale the 
heavens and sit on the throne above the stars of El, only to be 
cast down into the recesses of the pit. We recall the statement 
quoted above that the month of Ab was the time when the fire- 
god descends from heaven. Helel has to desert his throne and 
is brought down to Sheol. This would be the equivalent to 
deserting his footstool. Ia the Ugarit texts the throne of Alein 
Baal, which, like that of Helel, is in the interior of Saphon, has 


ing power of the sun. In the synagogues on the ninth of Ab the custom of 
sitting with no lights save small ones may have its ultimate origin in solar 
rites associated with the declining power of the sun. See Shlomo Marenof, 
wtyini oy, II (New York, 1936), 24 ff. for this custom. 

The sun and vegetation aspects of the cult were inextricably mingled to- 
gether. Nergal, as the sun-god from the summer to the winter solstice, was, 
like Tammuz, the vegetation god, journeying to the lower world. Or, as 
Langdon says, the religious fancy applied to Shamash the motifs current 
concerning Tammuz: Tammuz and Ishtar (Oxford, 1914), 30. 
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its footstool, which plays an important part in the ritual, and 
the same word 077 is used.? 

The dethronement of the sun-god and his departure to the 
nether world also may appear in the myth of Daniel, in the form 
in which it was known to Ezekiel: 


Because your heart is proud 

And you have said, “I am El, 
In the seat of God I sit, 

In the heart of the seas,” 


Because you made your heart, 
Like the heart of God, 

Behold, I am bringing against you 
Strangers, the most ruthless of nations. 


To the pit they shall bring you down, 
And you shall die the death of the slain 
In the heart of the seas.’° 


To the same cycle of myths belongs the Akkadian ‘Series 


Irra.””’ From this we learn that Irra (= Nergal, the summer 
sun-god of the lower world and opponent of Marduk) enters 
Marduk’s temple Esagila and threatens to ascend to heaven to 
give orders to the Igigi. He forces Marduk to leave his throne 
and to go to the abode of the gods in the nether sea. Nergal 
then takes Marduk’s throne." 


9 See Syria, XII (1931), 195 ff., Col. 1, lines 17 ff., and 213, Col. III-IV, 
line 14; Syria; XIV (1933), 131, Col. IV-V, lines 27 ff. See Ps 132 7-9, a 
New Year enthronement ritual. 

10 Ez 282. This passage cannot be understood solely in the light of the 
Ugarit epic of Danel, although the Ugarit texts do throw much light upon 
it. See C. Virolleaud, La Légende Phénicienne de Danel (Paris, 1936). 

1 See S. Langdon, Semitic Mythology, in The Mythology of All Races, V 
(Boston, 1931), 137 ff. Langdon notes that this mythology has influenced 
Is 14, and suggests that Helel is the planet Jupiter, the name being a tran- 
scription of the Babylonian title of Marduk=Jupiter, eli, ‘the shining one.” 
Helel of the Ugarit texts cannot be too exactly identified with Marduk or 
with Helel of Isaiah 14, for the attributes and réles of deities may vary some- 
what in different regions where there are variant cultural elements and different 
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Conceptions such as these may have influenced the somewhat 
confused symbolism of Lamentations 21. Among other reflec- 
tions of the solstice season rites in Lamentations we may men- 
tion the second acrostic poem, which is found in the third 
chapter, and which bears earmarks of origin in liturgical lamen- 
tation for the departed deity. It represents the nation as the 
suffering servant in such a way that it is obvious that it draws 
upon the same source for its symbolism as does Isaiah 52 13—53 12, 
and there is some kinship with Psalm 22. Compare also 3 40 
with Hosea 6 1, and 2 1s with Hosea 7 14. 

For further data on the rites of the summer solstice we turn 
to Psalm 22. Especially in its more original form,” this Psalm 
reflects the symbolism of the deity who is killed and sent to the 
land of no-return. Parallels for the terminology are to be found 
chiefly in Isaiah 52 138., Isaiah 14, and Lamentations 3. Its 
kinship with the suffering servant song in Isaiah 52 138. has 
often been noted.*3 If the mythological source of the symbolism 


geographical environments. Virolleaud identifies Helel of the Ugarit texts 
with the crescent moon (Syria, XVII (1936), 214). C. H. Gordon (“‘A Mar- 
riage of the Gods in Canaanite Mythology,” Bulletin of the American Schools 
of Oriental Research, No. 65 (1937), 29ff.) identifies him with the new moon, 
noting that his name is the common word for new moon in Arabic. In 
Isaiah 14, especially in view of the association with Shahar, it is at least clear 
that this god has definite solar attributes. W. C. Graham has suggested that 
Shahar is associated with the winter solstice: see W. C. Graham and H. G. 
May, Culture and Conscience (Chicago, 1936), 98 ff. and 130 ff. See also 
Hosea 61f. and Canticles 6 10. When the dethronement of the sun-god of 
the summer solstice was represented as an actual fall from heaven, there 
may be some influence from the legend of Etana or a similar myth. The 
Etana legend is most complex and its origins not ‘clear, but it has certain 
solar and vegetative aspects perhaps drawn from the cycle of the seasons. 
For the myth see especially Langdon, Semitic Mythology, 166 ff., and M. 
Jastrow, “Another Fragment of the Etana Myth,” Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, XXX (1909), 101 ff. See Amos 9 2. 

12 Verses 4, 5, 23-32 are a later addition or growth of the Psalm, reflecting 
the universalism and absolute monotheism of the post-exilic period, and the 
mythological references are absent. Verses 4 and 5 interrupt the lamentation, 
and the change from the singular to the plural pronouns is suspicious. 

13 So C. A. and E. G. Briggs, C. F. Kent, and others. Many of the individual 
Psalms had a long history, and often go back to Canaanite prototypes. Ps 
22 is the Good-Friday Psalm in the Prayer Book. 
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of Isaiah 52 138. is accepted, the same must be granted for this 
Psalm. The distribution of the garments and casting lots for 
them may allude to a form of the myth for which we have no 
clear record, although we are reminded of certain parts of the 
liturgy of the death and resurrection of Bel-Marduk.** The 
Psalm reflects the ritual of the period of the summer solstice, 
such as in Ezekiel 8 1#., when Tammuz departed, and the sun- 
god, with whom he was identified, left his temple and his throne 
in the heights of the heavens. The second verse is pertinent: 


My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me? 
Why art thou far from helping me, 
And from the words of my lamentation? 


The use of »x rather than 75x is reminiscent of the older 
liturgies, in which the deity appears as E].*5 The source of the 
symbolism of this Psalm may also be hinted in the obscure 
snwn nbs dy, “concerning the hind of Shahar,” in the title." 
The present writer has no definite suggestion, save to note that, 


in some way, it may perhaps be compared with the expression 
“Helel ben Shahar.” 

The rites described in the eighth chapter of Ezekiel are to be 
interpreted in their entirety as a part of the ritual of the fifth 


4S. Langdon, Epic of Creation (Oxford, 1933), 37 and 41. 

s m5x at the beginning of verse 3 is metrically superfluous. For bx see Is 
14 13; Ez 28 2, etc. Second Isaiah, who draws so much of his symbolism from 
such sources, makes deliberate use of this liturgy of the summer solstice in 
49 14. 

From a comparison of Matt 27 46 ff. and Mark 15 34f., it may possibly 
be assumed that the words of Jesus on the cross were not clearly understood 
by anyone, and, if this is so, one may wonder whether the words of this Psalm 
were ascribed to Jesus because, in the popular imagination, they were thought 
of as belonging to the sort of milieu in which Jesus was in this crisis. 

% The present writer is here following the suggestion which originated 
with W. C. Graham. The hind appears in the fertility cult liturgy in Cant 
27and 35. The suggestion of J. P. Peters (Psalms as Liturgies, 148) and others 
that nox has reference to a sacrificial animal is improbable, as Kéhler shows: 
see L. Kohler, “Die Morgenréte im Alten Testament,” Zeitschrift fiir die 
alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, XLIV (1926), 56 ff. Peters would also change 
ane to ovR. 
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month, commemorating the departure of the deity. The posi- 
tion of the seat of the image of resentment at the north gate’? 
is symbolic of the fact that the god, like Alein, Baal Saphon, 
lived in the north. The women at this gate were lamenting the 
passing of the deity, the departure of the god. It has been 
plausibly suggested that the term naw is a technical designation 
for sacred prostitutes.** Personifying the goddess, they mourn 
for the deity who has left his throne in the recesses of Saphon. 
Their actions are part of a larger dramatic ritual in which the 
men with their backs to the temple were participating, as they 
were worshipping the sun of the fifth month, lamenting its 
decline from the highest heavens after the summer solstice. 
There is nothing to indicate that they are worshipping the sun 
of the solar equinox at sunrise. The circumstance of 8 1 implies 
that the vision did not take place as early in the morning as 
this, and a passage in the Babylonian Talmud suggests that the 
time of the solstice rites of the month of Tammuz was not at 
sunrise.*? The elders in 8 12 are worshipping in the dark, and 


11 Ezekiel 8 3, 5. The text is corrupt. 301d, “seat,” is omitted by the Septua- 
gint and Peshitto, but it may be original and the translators were unable to 
understand it. Perhaps Ezekiel saw at the north gate only the seat of the 
image, not the image itself, and the empty seat symbolized the departure of 
the deity. The actual image may have been north of the altar-gate, the east 
gate, and so not in its usual position. See verse 5 and the versions. This 
change of position may have symbolized the departure of the deity, and the 
women would hardly be weeping for a deity who was present at the spot 
where they were lamenting. For this use of 371» see Ps 132 13 and Ez 28 2. 
In the latter instance it is the seat of El for which Tyre aspires, only to lose 
it and be cast in the pit. In verse 5 7433 717 is a marginal note. Verse 4 is out 
of place, and in verse 3 n’D"257 is to be omitted with the versions, and because 
there was but one court in the pre-exilic temple. 

For the position at the gate, compare the following from a hymn to Bel: 
“In the top of heaven thou dwellest. In the door of heaven thou standest. 
On the threshold of heaven thou art stationed.” Translated by F. A. Vander- 
burgh, Journal of the American Oriental Society, XX1X (1908), 185. 

18 W. C. Graham, American Journal of Semitic Languages, XLVII (1931), 
237 ff. 

19 Erubin, V, 22 c. It is stated that the solstice of Tammuz can take place 
at one and one-half hours after sunrise or sunset, or seven and one-half hours 
after either. 
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this may be symbolic of the fact that the days were getting 
shorter and the god was entering the land of darkness.?° 

Two considerations show that Yahweh was identified with 
Tammuz = Marduk as the departing deity in this popular ritual. 
Yahweh complains that the Hebrews are forcing him to depart 
from his sanctuary, and this is significant in view of the fact 
that the purpose of the ritual was to symbolize the departure 
of the deity from his sanctuary." Still more important are the 
words of the elders: ‘“Yahweh cannot see us; Yahweh has for- 
saken the earth.’’* This is to be taken literally. The elders 
would not admit that they were doing evil, for they must have 
faith in their ritual. To the prophet these words would signify 
that the priests were acting wickedly and that they were una- 
ware of the fact that evil could not be hidden from Yahweh, 
and thought that they could get away with it.*? But the elders 
would have meant that they were performing their rites in com- 
memoration of the fact that Yahweh had actually forsaken the 
earth: he could not see them, because he was not present. 
Indeed, the words of the elders may have been taken from their 
ritual, and we are reminded of the words of Psalm 22: “My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 

There is a reasonable interpretation of the obscure mot, 
“‘branch,”’ in verse 17, if we assume all the ritual as a part of the 
dramatic representation of the departure of the deity. Many 
interpretations have been given to this, but the suggestion that 
this passage should be associated with Isaiah 17 10, where the 
same word is used clearly in a cultic sense to refer to the vine- 
slips of the gardens of Adonis, planted and nourished so as to 
grow rapidly and then to die as quickly to symbolize the death 
of the god, is the most reasonable interpretation.** The ritual 

2° Compare the custom of sitting in darkened synagogues on the ninth 
of Ab. 

Ez 8 6, reading :pnid, instead of npnab with most commentators. Cf. 
*nyiw’a pin in Ps 22 2. 

2 Cf. Ho 56, and the interpretation by the present writer in American 
Journal of Semitic Languages, XLVIII (1932), 83. 

23 See Amos 5 12. 

2 See J. P. Peters, ‘The Worship of Tammuz,” Journal of Biblical Litera- 
ture, XXXVI (1917), 110 f. In the Gezer Calendar the months July and 
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is, then, further evidence that the general theme of all the rites 
in chapter 8 is the departure of the deity. 

In view of this fact, it is impossible to excise the vision of the 
departure of the Glory of Yahweh from the text of Ezekiel. 
Furthermore, if the description of the departure of the Glory of 
Yahweh is original with Ezekiel, it would seem difficult to deny 
that the vision of the return of the Glory of Yahweh is likewise 
his, coming, however, from a much later period in his life, after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, at a time when he had found that 
the new social situation demanded a new message.*5 Ezekiel’s 
vision of the throne-chariot and of the departure of the Glory 
is part and parcel of his description of the rites of the fifth month 
in the eighth chapter. 

Even as the entrance of the Glory of Yahweh into the temple 
was represented at the equinoxes by the procession of the ark 
into the temple,?”? so the departure was symbolized by a ritual 
of the procession of the ark from the temple. The Glory of the 
deity was closely associated with the ark and with the solar 
aspects of the enthroned god. As Psalm 24 was chanted when 


August are cailed pt nv, “two months, vintage.” See R. A. S. Macalister, 
The Excavation of Gezer, (London, 1912), II, 24 ff., and discussion by Mor- 
genstern, Hebrew Union College Annual, III, 86 ff. The use of or here may 
help to explain why the Adonis gardens used in the ritual to symbolize the 
departed deity at this time of the year are called navt. See also Langdon, 
Babylonian Menologies, 25, for objection to translating 701 in the calendar 
as ‘pruning vines.” 

2s Contrast G. R. Berry, “The Authorship of Ezekiel 40-48,”” Journal of 
Biblical Literature, XXXIV (1915), 17 ff. 

2%6 See more especially G. Hdélscher, Hesekiel, Der Dichter und das Buch 
(Giessen, 1924), 43 ff.; V. Herntrich, Ezechielprobl. (Gi , 1932), 73 ff., 
and J. B. Harford, Studies in the Book of Ezekiel (Cambridge, 1935), 54 ff. 
These interpretations, which ascribe the throne-chariot visions to a later 
editor, are based on a too subjective literary critical method. Herntrich and 
Harford, in denying the prophet residence in Babylonia among the exiles, 
ignore the strong Babylonian influence in the book. The fact that the redactor 
has imitated the diction of Ezekiel with great cleverness makes it necessary 
to be cautious about identifying interpolations, and they have to be deter- 
mined largely by their ideological content. In adapting his diction to that 
of Ezekiel’s original prophecies, the redactor is following a common pro- 
cedure. See Hos 2 16-25 as an example. 

27 See Pss 24, 68, 118, etc. 
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the ark entered the temple on the equinox festivals, so Psalm 
22 was originally sung at the processions of the summer solstice 
séason. Ezekiel’s picture of the departure of the Glory of Yah- 
weh in 1018. is based upon this ritual.?* These rites doubtless 
began with the actual day of the summer solstice, and lasted, 
like their Babylonian analogies, into the fifth and sixth months. 
There is in the Talmud a passage which shows that the sun 
shining through the east gate into the temple area on the sol- 
stices played a part in the temple ritual. Of course, on this day, 
it could not shine in directly. President Morgenstern has re- 
ferred to this passage, and he thinks that the Talmudic tradi- 
tion is confused, and that it is really to be taken as evidence of 
the importance of the eastern gate in the rites of the spring and 
autumn equinoxes, when the sun shone directly through the east 
gate.2? The Talmud affirms that ‘“‘the early prophets had diffi- 
culty in making the east gate so that the sun would shine through 


28 One may compare the Babylonian ritual symbolizing solar phenomena, 
in which the two goddesses, the daughters of Esagil, the temple of Marduk, 
went to Ezida, the temple of Nebo, in the month of Tammuz. Then, near the 
winter solstice, in the month of Tebet, the daughters of Ezida went to Esagil. 
See the text quoted in Hooke, Myth and Ritual, 99. 

Despite the lamentation rites of the seventh month, such as are mentioned 
in Zech 75 and more especially in Jer 411. (see Morgenstern, Hebrew 
Union College Annual, I, 24 ff.), which originally commemorated the descent 
of the sun below the celestial equator, the present writer sees no reason to 
accept the thesis that the rites of Ezekiel 8 are to be dated during the seventh 
month. See, however, J. Morgenstern, Hebrew Union College Annual, VI, 
31 ff. In 2 Chr 29 6, 7 there is a reference to the rites of Ezekiel 8 16, perhaps 
to the verse itself, and mention is made of turning the back to the temple, 
and also to closing the doors of the porch and putting out the lamps. This 
last detail suggests the rite of the ninth of Ab. In the Mishna, Sukkah, V, 
4, the sun worshippers of Ez 8 16 are mentioned, and here, in the fall festival 
which is being described, the worshippers, in contrast with the behavior in 
Ez 8 16, are turning their faces toward the west, toward the temple. This 
may not be merely a protest against the ‘‘paganism”’ of the rites in Ezekiel, 
but may be reminiscent of an ancient practice of looking towards the temple 
at the fall equinox, when the sun rose over the Mount of Olives, and the 
enthroned deity entered his temple on this autumnal New Year. 

29 J. Morgenstern, Hebrew Union College Annual, VI (1929), 16 ff. This is 
a most significant study of the importance of the east gate in the Jerusalem 
ritual. 
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on the solstice of Tebet and on the solstice of Tammuz.”?° 
Although the interpretation is beset with difficulties, in view of 
our preceding discussion it seems reasonable to assume that the 
text is reminiscent of special rites on both solstices. In the 
period of the summer solstice, the Glory of Yahweh left the 
temple through this east gate. 


A few details of Ezekiel’s picture of the departure of the Glory 
of Yahweh may be interpreted in the light of our discussion. 
The representation of the sun-god on his throne above the 
firmament finds an analogy in the figure of Shamash enthroned 
above the firmament in the relief on the Sippara Stone.3* Also, 
it may be a coincidence that Ezekiel represents the city being 
burned by fire in a vision which came on the month that it was 
actually later destroyed by fire. This does not mean that it is 
a post eventum prophecy by another than Ezekiel,3? for the fire 
was probably suggested to the prophet by the fire symbolism 
of the rites of the fifth month. Ezekiel’s figure of the desolation 
of the city and temple in a vision of the fifth month is to be 
understood in the light of the fact that the lamentations of 
Ishtar were used to commemorate local calamities that had 
overtaken the city or the temple.*3 When the deity was away, 
the city and temple were lamented along with the god.** In 
adapting the wailing rites of the ninth of Ab to the fall of Jeru- 
salem, the Hebrews were not acting without precedent. Indeed, 
Ezekiel himself actually anticipates this in his use of the ritual 
of this month to symbolize the coming destruction.*5 


3° MDIPNS “INNA 13 NOsoYD TOMA NY MOA Aye Mwyd oonwNIT ON’D) Ty? TDD 
non NDIpna Iwx3) naw. Jerusalem Talmud, Erubin, V, 22 c. In the immed- 
iately following text the seven names of the east gate are given. 

3t See H. Gressmann, Altorientalische Bilder zum Alten Testament (Berlin 
and Leipzig, 1927), Pl. CX XIX, 322. 

32 Contrast Hélscher, op. cit., 78 ff. 

33 See S. Langdon, Sumerian and Babylonian Psalms (Paris, 1909), 1 ff. 
and 291 ff. See also S. Langdon, Tammus and Ishtar (London, 1914), 117. 

34 One text reads: 

“* Alas for her husband, alas for her husband, 

Alas for her temple, alas for her city.” S. Langdon, Tammuz and Ishtar, 90. 

3s Chs. 9 and 10 follow easily after ch. 8. There is some difficulty with 
11 1-21, which interrupts the vision of the departing Glory. Verses 13-21 
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It is generally recognized that the man clothed in linen, with 
a writer’s ink-horn at his side, is the divine scribe, to be inter- 
preted in the light of the Babylonian conception of Nebo.* 
Nebo played an important réle in the rites at Babylon at the 
New Year celebration of the death and resurrection of Bel- 
Marduk, figuring especially in the drama of the death of Mar- 
duk.37_ Nebo’s temple entered prominently into the ritual with 
the month of Tammuz, and seems to represent the period from 
the summer to the winter solstice.3* Nebo was the messenger of 
the gods and bore the tablets of fate, and all this fits the sym- 
bolism employed by Ezekiel. We can perhaps understand Nebo’s 
six companions in Ezekiel 9 as an adaptation of some mytho- 
logical motif.39 

We may close our present discussion by noting that it may 
be possible to recapture a detail of the ritual of the departure 
of the Glory of Yahweh in the name Ichabod, na>°x, ‘‘Alas, 
the Glory!’ This may have been a ritual cry at the departure 
of the Glory of Yahweh, and it may have been given by the 
wife of Phineas as a name to her newly born son for this reason.*° 


She is comparing the capture of the ark by the Philistines and 
its removal to Philistine territory with the departure of the 
Glory of Yahweh in the annual rites following the summer 
solstice, symbolized in the ritual by the procession of the ark 
from the sanctuary. Her explanation that “the Glory has 
departed from Israel’? (6xw» nad 752) now becomes especially 
significant. It discloses the solar aspects of the ritual of the 


contain the non-Ezekielian doctrine of the ‘‘new heart.’ Verses 11 and 12 
are omitted by the Septuagint, Codex Vaticanus, and are later additions. 
Verses 1-10 are out of place, since according to Ch. 9 the city has already 
been purged of its wicked. 

36 Ez 92. See Langdon, Semitic Mythology, 160. 

37 See Langdon, Epic of Creation, 34 ff. 

38 Tbid., 25. 

39 The closest parallel which the present writer has found is the réle of the 
“seven gods,” deified weapons of war, as destroyers in the Nergal myth, 
“Series Irra,” in which the havoc wrought by these seven after Marduk has 
descended from his throne is described. See Langdon, Semitic Mythology, 
138 ff. 

#1 Sam 421. 
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temple at Shiloh, and makes it easier to understand how this 
feature should have become a part of the Jerusalem cult at the 
time of Solomon, determining the very orientation of the temple. 
A passage in Hosea discloses that at Bethel, also, a similar ritual 
of the departing deity existed and has influenced Hosea’s ter- 
minology in 10 s: 


ras by ib» 
won ma »D 


They shall wail for his Glory, 
Because it has departed from him. 


The use of m:, “to depart,” “to go into exile,” here and in 
1 Samuel 4 21, 22 gives pre-exilic precedent for Ezekiel’s use of the 
departure of the Glory of Yahweh as a symbol of the exile of 
Israel. 

J. Prince has aptly compared the name “na>"x, Ichabod, with 
a-lig, a term of woe appearing in the Sumerian Tammuz hymns, 
lamenting the death of the life-giving sun during the winter 
months.“ He also compares the name barr, Jezebel, which may 
have a similar origin, especially if bar is here, as occasionally in 
the Ugarit texts, an ellipsis for the deity name, Baal-zebul.# 
One may compare the lamentation cry 777 mM }78 "7, “Alas, 
Adon, and alas, his Splendor!’ in Jeremiah 2218, probably 
drawn from the ritual of the dying god.* 


# J. D. Prince, “Ichabod,” Journal of Biblical Literature, XXXII (1913), 
151 ff. 

# In the name barby (CIS, I, 158) bare may be a verbal form and so not 
strictly parallel. More pertinent is omnbx mx of Joel 2 17, where, as in Ez 8, 
the lamentation is between the porch and the altar. 

43 See J. P. Peters, Journal of Biblical Literature, XXXVI, 111. See the 
significance of nn in Ps 21 6 and Zech 6 13. 








ECCLESIASTES 117 —ITS TEXT AND 
INTERPRETATION 


ROBERT GORDIS 


JEWISH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
I 


HE testament of disillusion which is the book of Koheleth 
opens with the majestic description of the unending mono- 
tony of nature, wherein no progress or improvement is possible. 
After this introduction, Koheleth adopts the guise of Solomon, 
and describes his unsuccessful effort to attain happiness through 
wisdom and through pleasure. His reason for impersonating 
Solomon is set forth in 212, “for what avail is the man who 
comes after the King?”” What better evidence of the vanity of 
wisdom and the emptiness of pleasure than the testimony of the 
great king, who possessed both gifts and found them wanting. 
Koheleth accordingly describes his experiences (1 16 — 2 11) 
in two parts. The second section (2 1-11) is clearly concerned 
with his attempt to find happiness in beautiful surroundings, 
fine food, and the enjoyment of the senses. The first section 
(1 16-18) seems to deal with the pursuit of wisdom (vv. 16, 18), 
but this is by no means as self-evident, largely because of the 
difficulties of text and interpretation offered by v. 17: 


my ORY AYT, M920) nivzin nyT) EIT NYT? "22 My TIA) 
Aah | wy NT 
The Masoretic text, as interpreted by the vowels' and the 


accents,? construes ny as an infinitive like nyt, and places 
the caesura after 709n. 


tnyn has a sheva under the Vav. Vide infra. 
2 A disjunctive accent (zakeph katan) is placed at no5n, and a conjunctive 


accent (mercha) at ny, 
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This division of the text, however, is not borne out by the 
versions, which in spite of their divergences, are unanimous in 
construing ny as a noun, and making mbow mbdin nyt) mpon 
the object of nyt. They read as follows: 


LXX: tod yvGvar gopiay xal yvaow mapaBodads xai 
émcoTnunv. 
(To know wisdom and knowledge, proverbs and understanding) 
Peshitta: 2NesMSae®o 22890 2NSo.0 2Awsm Sond 
(same) 
Vulgate: cognoscere prudentiam atque doctrinam, erroresque 
et stultitiam. 
Targum: und>10) xyt27) xm>do7 RNdNdIm xXnDDIN 
(wisdom and disorder of the kingdom, knowledge and under- 
standing). 


Of the four versions, only the Vulgate interprets mb2w cor- 
rectly as an alternative spelling for moo “‘folly.”? LXX, P, and 
T take it to mean “understanding” from Dow, perhaps because 
of their desire to avoid imputing foolishness to Solomon. 
Nevertheless, their erroneous rendering substantiates the 
Masoretic text. 

The most striking aberration of LXX and Peshitta, however, 
is their common rendering of mbdin as ‘“‘proverbs.”’ In all the 
other passages where the word, so typical of Koheleth, occurs, 
both the Greek and the Syriac translators know that it means 
“madness, folly,’’ and render it with fair exactitude. Thus 
LXX interprets it as wepupopay “error” (2 2,12), mapadopay 
“derangement, distraction” (7 25) and mepiépera (wepipéper) 
‘wandering about, error’’ (7 7, 93, 10 13). Similarly, the Peshitta 
renders it by 2NesdsS8c0 “foolishness” (2 12, 7 25),4 2Nescrd 
“wandering, error’ (93)and 2.30 ‘shame’’, (9 13).5 


3 Cf. mbop1 in 2 3, 12, 13, 725, 101,13 and the spelling NiNp¥H in 1211 for the 
usual nippy. That mbow =folly is the view of Knobel, Delitzsch, McNeile, 
Levy, Plumptre, etc. 

4 The rendering of Ni3iD7A in Pr 2 12. 

sIn77 bbim: is rendered by 7310, because of the parallel in the verse 738"). 


In 22 5>nD is given by Peshitta as we 2sso. This Syriac rendering is usually 
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That both versions depart from their usual rendering and 
translate mbin as “‘proverbs” implies a very close relationship 
at this point between LXX and Peshitta.* The Syriac can only 
be described as a translation of the Greek, which happens 
elsewhere in Koheleth as well.” It remains therefore to account 
for the Greek rendering of mbbin by zapaPodds “proverbs.” 

Graetz solves the, problem by assuming that the original 
Hebrew word was Ni7¥0, which the LXX translated correctly 
as “proverbs,” and that M1739 is to be taken as ‘‘understanding.” 
He fails to explain how mbwo became corrupted to mbbin, nor 
does he adduce evidence in Biblical Hebrew for 6th as the 
plural ending of 202. For these reasons, most scholars have 
rejected Graetz’s emendation and recognized mbbin as original. 
They have preferred to assume that the LXX, followed by 
Peshitta, is giving a free rendering of the Hebrew, with an eye 
to avoiding an offensive reference to Solomon as “knowing 
madness.” 

Undoubtedly tendencious interpretations are not beyond the 
LXX, but it is not likely that a word correctly translated six 
times elsewhere in the book would be completely rejected and 
an altogether different word substituted. 

We prefer another explanation for the Greek translation. We 
should like to suggest that an inner Greek error lies at the basis 


translated ‘‘what do they avail?” with being construed as a participle 
from aso7 ‘‘be useful, serve.” It is assumed that the Hebrew text under- 
lying the Peshitta was *yi’ 19. This is graphically too distant from the 
Masoretic text. We should like to suggest another possibility. wor may be 
taken as the plural pronoun “they,” and the Peshitta would mean “what 
are they?” i.e., ‘of what good are they?” This goes back perfectly to our 
Hebrew text Son vocalized as 1999, a contraction for 1997 9 “what are 
they.” 155m is the common Mishnic form of the plural pronoun, and this 
type of contraction with 7D is illustrated by Ex 42 (Kethib) 7j2, Ez 86 
(Kethib) 09%, and the usual Mishnic form 119. 

6 Kaminetsky, ‘‘Die Pesita in Koheleth,” ZATW, XXIV (1904), 181-239, 
does not recognize the full degree of connection between LXX and Peshitta. 
See especially pages 209, 236, 237 of the essay. 

7 Cf. Ecc 225 wim +m bow p13. LXX read wierar=709? for bow, and 
Peshitta adopts this rendering 2x3. So, too Ni7%) 77 28 is rendered by 


LXX as “‘wine-cup bearers” which is also the rendering of Peshitta. 
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of LXX. mapaBodds “proverbs” is a mistake for the word 
mapagpopas “errors.” The two words are graphically very 
close; in the uncial script especially, Beta and Phi, Rho and 
Lambda resemble each other: TAPABOAAS, ITAPA®OPAS. 
Once the error entered the text, several factors conspired to keep 
it in its place. The use of three different words to express the 
Hebrew mbbin, made additional variation easy. Moreover, 
“proverbs” suited the traditional character of Solomon far 
better than “wandering error.’’ Lastly, the desire to avoid an 
offensive reference to Solomon may have helped to preserve the 
change in the text. This reading the Peshitta translated when 
it attempted to cope with our difficult passage. 

The same tendency to place Solomon in as favorable a light 
as possible is particularly characteristic of Targum throughout 
the book, and appears in our passage as well. mbov is translated 
“understanding,” and knowledge is the rendering for nyn.® 

Corresponding to mbdin is the phrase xm2bo7 xnbndin “dis- 
order of the kingdom,” which is the Rabbinic paraphrase of the 
Hebrew. This is proved by the comment in Midrash Leviticus 
Rabbah, ch. 20 on Ps 75 5 xbp yaw Ibx—rbrn bx oddind on on 
my nyvdindn. So too, Midrash Koheleth Rabbah 2 12 interprets: 
mobo bw mddin -—mbbin “that means, the disorder in the king- 
dom’’ — a Hebrew rendering of the Targum in our passage.® 

Thus all the four ancient versions are seen to go back to our 
present Masoretic text, even to the extent of the unusual ortho- 
graphy of mbow with a Sin. 

Two alternative constructions of the passage are possible. 
The first, supported by the Masoretic vocalization and the 
accents, is to be rendered as follows:— 


“And I applied my heart to know wisdom, 
and to know madness and folly.” 


8 For some reason, xy720 has been taken out of its original place, and placed 
third instead of second in the series. 

9 Undoubtedly the resemblance of sound between Heth and He con- 
tributed to this interpretation, especially since Heth and He were not well 
differentiated in the popular pronunciation. Euringer, Der Massoretische Text 
des Koheleth, 38, recognizes that the Targum follow the Masoretic text, but 
does not account for its translation. 
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This interpretation is adopted among others by Rashi, Ibn 
Ezra, Ludwig Levy, Wright, Plumptre, Authorized Version, and 
Jewish Version. The second rendering, supported by the 
unanimous testimony of the ancient versions, reads thus:— 


“And I applied my heart, 
To know wisdom and knowledge, madness and folly.” 


This construction is favored by Ginsburg, McNeile, and Barton. 

Against the latter construction, it has been urged that YT? 
NY" is unhebraic. Yet this cognate accusation is a frequent 
Hebrew usage, and occurs in such passages as YON WIN 
YT YIP (Pr 1727) and 773 72 WIANH Jer 23 20. Moreover, 
the verse gains in smoothness and balance by the adoption of 
the second interpretation with two nouns in each stich, and we 
therefore accept it as the preferable construction. 


II 


With the text established, the difficulties of the interpretation 
still remain. What does Koheleth mean by saying that he set 
his heart to ‘‘know wisdom and knowledge, madness and folly?” 

Many commentators” explain that Koheleth seeks to know the 
nature of folly as well as of wisdom, but nowhere are we told 
what is meant by madness and folly. By its etymology and 
usage, mbbin means “revelry, mad rejoicing, wickedness," but 
the description of his experiments with pleasure do not begin 
until Chapter Two. Moreover, in the following verse, which 
justifies the conclusion of v.17, only wisdom and knowledge 
are spoken of — 

“For in much wisdom is much vexation, and he that in- 
creaseth understanding increaseth sorrow.” 


C. D. Ginsburg therefore feels that only ny np5n belongs 
to our verse, and he omits mba mbbin as an error due to an 
imitation of 212. Jastrow on the contrary removes ny7) 7D3N as 


%0 So Ludwig Levy, Plumptre, Barton. 
™ Cf. Arabic .}» and Akkadian alélu—‘‘shout, rejoice.” Cf. Ps 755: *n70x 
ybnn bx orddind. 
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the insertion of a pious editor, retaining only mbom mbbin as 
original. McNeile omits all of v. 173 ny ...72n® as a dupli- 
cation of v.16, and thus creates a text which reads as follows 
(vv. 16, 17»): mt ow *ny? mbo~m mbddin nyt Apon mat AN ad 
m7 }’y7 817. Ehrlich goes further and omits the entire verse as 
based on 2 12, which Zapletal and Haupt do on metrical grounds. 

In order to approach the problem properly, it is essential to 
keep the following elements clearly in mind: 

1.—The text is vouched for by the unanimous testimony of 
the versions. 

2.—Verse 18s, which seems to justify our passage, speaks only 
of wisdom and knowledge, as does verse 16. 

3.—The entire passage 11e-1s should concern itself with 
wisdom, as the succeeding section on 2 1-11 deals with the ex- 
periment with pleasure.” 

We believe it is possible to solve the problem by recalling a 
common usage in Semitic syntax. Verbs of perception (verba 
sentiendi) may take two direct objects, both of which will be in 
the accusative. This is especially common in Arabic," as e. g. 


Mel> 145 cule I know Zaid is a fool. 
Lal> es “4-5 I found that he was a mild old man. 


The same usage occurs in Hebrew,™ where the second object 
may be one of several types: 


a) It may be an adjective: 
310 WTNX¥D I found him (to be) good. 


Ecc 7 26 TON NN. NYVD TW IW YIN: 
And I find woman more bitter than death (=And I find 
that woman is more bitter than death). 


12 Rashi clearly recognizes the division of the two sections in his comment 
on 2.1: "Pon mNwDa proys ADONA 1D Sane wim 1D) Swim “‘ Since this is so (i.e. wisdom 
is vexation) I shall desist from wisdom, and occupy myself with feasting at 
all times.” 

13 See Caspari-Mueller, Arabische Grammatik, 4th ed., 1876, sec. 389. 

% See Ewald, Lehrbuch der hebrdéischen Sprache, 7th ed., 1863, sec. 284b; 
Ges.-Kautzsch, Hebrdische Grammatik, 25th ed., sec. 117, 1,6, Thediscussion 
in Ewald is far superior to that of Gesenius-Kautzsch. 
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b. It may be a participle: 
II Sam 616 129 7) N8 8} 


She saw David dancing (=that David was dancing). 


Ecc 721 42 ?P2 W1ay nis YOUN NP We 


That you may not hear your servant cursing you (=not hear 
that your servant is cursing you). 


c) It may be a clause: 
Gen 13 210 °D TINT NS OTD NW) 
And God saw the light that it was good (=and God saw 
that the light was good). 
I Kings 517 m°a nixa9 95> 85 °D °38 TTT NY AY TAN 
You know my father David, that he could not build a 


house (=you know that my father David could not build, 
etc.). ; 


d) It may be a noun: 
Ecc 7 25 Yo yor AUT 


I know that wickedness is folly. 


It is worthy of note that practically each type of this con- 
struction can be illustrated from Ecclesiastes, in spite of the 
brief compass of the book. The double accusative after verbs of 
perception is thus undoubtedly characteristic of Koheleth’s style. 

We therefore suggest that our passage be understood in the 
same manner. ny" is a verb of perception, and has two objects, 
each of which happens to be compound. The first object is 
ny moon, the second mba mbdin—and the clause is to be ren- 
dered: ‘‘to know wisdom and knowledge as madness and folly.” 

In the clause ny7tb *ad nx mnm, the infinitive construct rep- 
resents the result of the action of the main verb. The words 


1s Where one of the accusatives is a clause, it is customary to speak of the 
first object as “anticipated,” i.e. drawn out of its subordinate clause, into 
the main clause. The verses quoted are equivalent to a1» 7WNn °> ond RTM 
and nva mad b>° xb ca TNT *D nyt ANN respectively. On “anticipation,” see 
the writer’s note in AJSL, 1931, 287-8. 

%6 ys in the sense to “learn to know,” “discover” is very common. See 
BDB, 393b. Cf. also our paper in AJSL, LI (1935), 191-2. It may be added 
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are to be translated, “I applied my understanding so that I 


knew (or learnt),’”"’ or, more idiomatically, ‘I applied my mind 
and learnt.” 


It now becomes possible to interpret the entire passage 
(vv. 16-18) without recourse to excision or emendation. It 
summarizes Koheleth’s experience with wisdom and his con- 
clusion as to its value as a road to happiness:— 

I said to myself, I have gotten great wisdom, over all who 
were before me over Jerusalem, and my heart has seen much 
wisdom and knowledge. And I applied my mind and learnt 
that wisdom and knowledge is madness and folly; I perceived 
that this too is vanity and a striving after wind. For in much 
wisdom is much vexation and he who increases knowledge 
increases sorrow. 


that our suggested rendering for 117 is much less “harsh” than the con- 
struction in 725 adduced above. 

"7 That subordinate clauses of purpose and result are closely related is 
clear both from the nature of the mental processes involved and from the 
use of ut in Latin, dass in German, and so that in English in both varieties. 
The same function is performed by Lamed and the infinitive in Hebrew. 
According to Ges.-K., 114, 2, 4: ‘Very frequently the infinitive with Lamed 
serves in a very loose connection to express cause, condition, or other close 
relationship.” Cf. Gen 3 22; Dt 86, 1015; 1 K 23; Ps 10414, 1116 etc. On the 
use of Lamed of reference, see BDB, p. 517a, b. So too 10? “for the purpose 
of” develops virtually the meaning “with the result that”, in such passages 
as Dt 2918; Isa 301, 449; Ho 84; Amos27; Mi616. This development may 
be due to irony, as BDR, (p. 775b) suggests. Brown-Driver-Briggs Lexicon 
also compares the Arabic use of J in Qoran 287 | sc oe) PS) SS “that he 
might become their enemy,”’ where it represents the end result of the main 
verb. 

Since the writing of this paper, the author was privileged to read an abstract 
of a paper read by Professor T. J. Meek before the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis (December 1936), on ‘‘The Consecutive Use of le 
and lema‘an.” Professor Meek proves that Je and lema‘an are used to intro- 
duce result clauses, by a comparison of Ju 212 (30°Y32)) on the one hand, 
and Dt 425 (io°y279) and II Ki 2217 (30°997 129%) on the other. He 
cites the parallel use of iva in the New Testament, in such passages as Mat 2 15. 
He interprets II Ki 2 27b (xen) not as a purpose clause (‘‘in order to fulfill’), 
but as a consecutive acluse (‘‘so that there was fulfilled’) — exactly as we 
interpret NYT? “so that I knew.” 





THE SEPTUAGINT AND THE NEW. 
TESTAMENT 


SHERMAN E. JOHNSON 


NASHOTAH HOUSE 


HE question of the presence of “translation Greek’”’ in the 
New Testament has been a live one for many years. 
Although the literature dealing with this question has been 
large, it may be questioned whether the problem has been tho- 
roughly approached from one important angle, viz. the study 
of Greek which is known to be translation Greek, and the com- 
parison of the translated texts with their Semitic originals. 

The present study is the outgrowth of a detailed study made 
of Gen 24-27, the Book of Amos, and the Song of Songs in the 
Old Greek version, the purpose of which was to show that two 
translators may have been at work on the short prophecy of 
Amos. These three sections represent early, middie, and late 
stages, respectively, in the development of the Septuagint, and 
thus serve as a fair sample of the whole version. The striking 
difference between the language of the Septuagint passages, on 
the one hand, and that of the New Testament on the other, 
suggested a further consideration of the old problem of Semitic 
originals. 

The first thing one notices in reading these sections is the 
excessive use of parataxis as contrasted with hypotaxis, together 
with the habit of using xai as the conjunction to represent 1. 
The conjunction 6€ is often used in Genesis, but usually in the 
stereotyped phrases éyévero 5é or elev 5€ or their variations. 
It is not used to nearly such great degree in Amos and hardly at 
all in the Song of Songs. A good example of LXX parataxis is 
found in Gen 24 18, kal éorevoer kai xadeidver . . . kai érdricev 
aizby. While such constructions might be paralleled in the 


gospels, it is quite obvious that in such cases the gospels are more 
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inclined to use a form of hypotaxis. Hypotaxis is often used in 
Genesis to translate two imperfects with waw consecutive, but 
the habit is not so consistent in Genesis and other parts of the 
LXX translated from the Hebrew, as it is in the gospels. 

An idea of the habits of gospel writers can be gained by a rapid 
survey of the syndeton used at the beginning of sentences and 
verses in Mark 14, which is a narrative section containing 72 
verses. kal is used in a little more than half the cases, 38 times 
out of 69; dé is used 19 times; yap four times; 671, 4AAG, and 
mwa Xv once each, while asyndeton occurs five times.t In Acts 8-9, 
containing 83 verses, kal is used 17 times; 5€ 64 times; ody four 
times; yap six times; TéT€, Te, and GAG once each, while asyn- 
deton occurs once. With these figures one might compare 
Gen 24, which has 67 verses. Here xai is used 43 times, 6€ 24 
times, 4\XG twice, and 76T€ and oby once each, while asyndeton 
occurs twice. The occurrences of 5€ bulk heavily because the 
beginnings of verses are studied, and the relative proportion of 
kal as compared with 6€, throughout the chapter, would probably 
be greater. Genesis is one of the earliest books and exhibits the 
greatest freedom in translation, yet its syndeton is not nearly so 
varied as that in Mark and Acts. Later books of the LXX show 
no such great predilection for 5é. Judges 6-7 (65 verses) uses 
kal 98 times, and Sre and # once each. First Kingdoms 25-26 
(69 verses) use kai 94 times, 67 four times, 57t three times, and 
anv once, while asyndeton occurs in four cases. The first four 
chapters of Amos, containing 59 verses, use kai 26 times; dua 
Tovro four times; du67t twice; and dé and 7Anv once each; while 
asyndeton, which is usually due to the presence of questions, 
occurs ten times. 

We find a typical literalism in Gen 27 22, ) dwv} wv} laxwB, 
ai 5é xetpes xeipes "Hoab. This might have been rendered much 
more smoothly. One notices the absence of wév, and one might 
contrast Mark 14 38, 76 ev mvedua mpddupor, % 5¢ cape Aoberns. 

Gen 24 47, kal npwrnoa airy kai elma. A hasty survey of Mark 


= Cf. J. H. Moulton and W. F. Howard, Grammar of the New Testament (New 
York, 1929), II, 420, ‘Co-ordination of clauses with the simple xal instead of 
the use of participles or subordinate clauses .. . is far more common in Mk 
than in either Mt or Lk.” 
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was made for the purpose of studying the formulae introducing 
queries. In most cases épwrdw is used without \éyw or a similar 
verb, e. g. 118, 7 5, 17, 8 5, 29, 9 21, 33, 12 28. In 12 18 one finds 
kal érnpwrwv abrov éyortes, and in 14 60, 6 dpxuepeds ... . 
érypatrnoev tov "Incody Néywv; and in both cases the second 
verb is in hypotaxis, as contrasted with Genesis. 

The catalogue of Ishmaelites is introduced as follows in Gen 
25 13: kal radra ra évéuara tev vidv “Iopand Kar’ dvopa TeV 
yevev a’rov. The introductions to the genealogies in Matt 1 1 
and Luke 3 23 are quite different. The closest parallel is the list of 
apostles in Matt 102, rév 6é ddbexa drocrd\wy Ta dvdpara 
éorw tavra, which is much more Hellenic; and with this one 
might contrast the much more casual introductions in the 
Marcan and Lucan parallels. 

One must recognize, of course, that often the New Testament 
is paratactic. To Gen 27 27, cal nbddynoev abrov kal elzev, one 
can find a parallel in Luke 2 28, xai abros é5é£aro abré eis Tas 
ayxandas kai ebd\dynoev Tov Oedv xal elev. The infancy narrative 
is the most apparently Hebraic portion of the gospels, and it has 
even been alleged to have come from a Hebrew—not Aramaic— 
original. It is difficult to see what public there would have been 
for an infancy document in Hebrew, and the Hebraisms are 
perhaps sufficiently accounted for by a conscious attempt to 
reproduce the LXX style as shown in the instance cited above. 

Gen 27 31, xai éxolnoev kal abroés é5€opuarTAa, is quite literal but 
is also acceptable Greek. One finds in Luke 23 7, ‘Hpwény, dvra 
kal avrov év ‘Iepovcod\tpots. More usual treatments would be 
like those in Luke 19 19, elev 5€ kal robrw; and 19 20, kal 6 érepos 
HAGev, Aéywv. Howard cites the following cases of redundant use 
of personal pronouns to strengthen definition of the noun? 
Mark 5 16, Cod. D, abr@ 76 datyorrfopévw; Mark 6 17, 6 18, Cod. 
D, abriv yuvaixa rod ddedpod cov; 6 22, Codd. AC, abrijs rijs 
“Hpwd.tddos. These may be largely left of of account as textually 
doubtful. 

A few examples of slavish literalism in the LXX may be given. 
Gen 25 28, drt } Onpa abrod Bpdars abra, “‘because his [Esau’s] 


2 Moulton and Howard, op. cit., IT, 431. 
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game was food for him [Isaac],’’ would be difficult to duplicate 
in the New Testament. Gen 24 1, rpoBeBnxws uep@v, is paral- 
leled by Luke 2 36, airy mpoBeByxvia év jyépats woddais, but one 
notices that the latter is less close to Hebrew idiom and is some- 
what fuller, and may be due to imitation of the Greek Old Testa- 
ment. The xiptos xipios found, e. g., in Amos 8 1, 3, is without 
parallel in the New Testament passages which are supposed to 
be translated. 

The translation of Hebrew relative clauses stands out in the 
LXX as a frequent literalism. One might cite Gen 24 42, fv éy@ 
Twopevouat ér’ abrny, as a fairly normal example; also Gen 24 3, 5, 
37, 40; Amos 9 12. Such repetition after a relative pronoun is to 
be found in Mark 1 7, ob obdx eiul ixavds .. . rv drodnuatwv 
abrov; 725, Hs elxe TO Ovyarpiov abrijs rvedua axabapror; 9 3; 
13 19; Acts 15 17, €p’ ods émexéxAnTar 70 Svoud pov ér’ abrobs; and 
also in Gal 210, 6 xai éorobdaca aibtd TtovTo wovjoa. It should 
be noted that the example in Acts is quoted from Jer 12 15; the 
identical Greek phrase is found in Amos 9 12. As for Galatians, 
hardly anyone would have the hardihood to maintain today that 
the Pauline epistles are translation Greek. The construction is 
possible in classical Greek, e. g. Plato Tim. 28A, Srov ev obv av 
6 Snuroupyds .. . THY Wéay kai dbvayww adbrod amepyafnrat; 
Parm. 130E, dv rade 7a GANG peradapPavorvra ras émBupuias 
ab’r&v tcxew.3 The construction is undoubtedly one which is 
natural in non-literary language; Paul may have used it for the 
sake of emphasis. Torrey’s ‘‘First Acts’ ends at 15 35 and thus 
15 17 is included in it, but Greek far different from that of Genesis 
is to be found in 15 214., e. g. Mwiofs yap ... Tore tdoke rots 
amrooréXots KTH. 

Hebrew has the tendency to use expressions involving parts 
of the body, “face,” “mouth,” “hand,” etc., to express certain 


3 Moulton and Howard, II, 434, cites Matt 10 11 (D), 7) wéXs els Hv eloeNOnTe 
els airnv. But this is suspect as being in line with the tendency of the western 
text. Howard recognizes Matt 3 12 (=Luke 3 17) as normal Greek. H. St. J. 
Thackeray, Grammar of the Old Testament in Greek (Cambridge, 1909), I, 46, 
finds the construction in all parts of the LXX, where it ‘“‘undoubtedly owes 
its frequency to the Hebrew original. But the fact that it is found in an orig- 
inal Greek work such as I Esdras (3 5, 9, 4 54, 63, 6 32) is sufficient to warrant 
its presence in the xowv7.” 
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relationships. In Gen 24 57 we find the literal translation, €pwrh- 
owpev To ordua abrijs (cf. Gen 41 40; Deut 19 15 for the closest 
parallels). This expression has no exact parallel in the New 
Testament. In Gen 25 18 we meet kata rpdcwror, with which 
one may compare 1pd mpogwrov gov in Mark 1 2 (an Old Test- 
ament quotation); mpoxnpbtavtos "Iwdvov rpd mpoowrov Tijs 
eigddov abrov, Acts 13 2; and rpbowrov rpds rpbowror, 1 Cor 
13 12. The Acts phrase comes from Paul’s speech in Pisidian 
Antioch, and in this one feels a definite attempt at producing a 
Semitic flavor, but one cannot help noticing how Hellenic style 
crops out in the speech. The First Corinthians passage is of 
course original Greek. 

Gen 24 16, eis cuvavrnow abrijs. The noun ovvdyrnats is not 
in the New Testament, but svvayrdw is found, e. g. Acts 20 22.4 
The phrases usually used in describing meetings are such as these: 
Mark 10 17, rpoodpaywv eis; 14 45, kal €\Oav ebOds rpooeNav 
abr@ Névet; John 1120, baqvrncer abrg. The phrase eis dwavTnow 
is found in Matt 27 32 and 1 Thess 4 17; but alsoin P. Teb. 43 (ii. 
B. C.), mapeyernOnuer eis drdvrnow, and BGU 362 (215 A. D.). 


Two alleged Semitisms are found in Gen 24 40, xbptos @ evnpeé- 
ornoa évaytiov abrov. The verb ebapeoréw is found also in the 
New Testament, Heb 11 5, 13 16; and in Hermas, Vis., iii. 1. 9; 
Sim., viii. 3. 5; also in 1 Clem 62 2.5 évayriov with the genitive 
is not well attested in the New Testament, appearing in Mark 
2 12 (AC D); Luke 16, 11 8 (« AC et al.), 20 26, 24 19 (€vmmuov 
D); and LXX quotations in Acts 7 10, 8 32. Moreover, it is found 
in P. Eleph., 1 (311-10 B. C.).6 In 1 John 3 22 we find the similar 
Ta dpeora évwmiov abrov; Heb 13 21, 7d evbaperrov évwmcov abto. 
évwtvov is to be found in BGU, 578 (189 A. D.).7 It is to be noticed 
that most of the expressions studied so far are found in definitely 
original Greek writings as well as in those suspected of Semitisms. 


4 Matt 8 34 reads ovvdyryats in BN etc.; dravrnots, Cod. C and the K-text. 

5 Blass-Debrunner, Grammatik des neutest tlichen Griechisch (4th ed., 
Gottingen, 1913), §69, 4. For edapeoréw cf. A. Deissmann, Bible Studies, 
(Edinburgh, 1901), 215, where an inscription of Nisyros is cited; perhaps the 
adjective is found in Xenophon. 

6 G. Milligan, Greek Papyri, (Cambridge, 1910), 3. 

7 A. Deissmann, Bible Studies, (Edinburgh, 1901), 213. 
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It is usually said that diéwye and mpooriOnu are used in Heb- 
raic ways in both testaments. Thackeray shows that in Hellen- 
istic Greek diéwyt begins to supplant Ti@nus partly owing to the 
use of the Hebrew verb 75) in both senses.* A parallel to Amos 
1 2, wxev dwryv abrod, is found in Rev 3 s, idod dé5wxa évmmibv 
gov Oipay jvewypévnv. This, however, is found in the letter- 
corpus of the Apocalypse, which shows signs of having been pro- 
duced in Greek in imitation of the corpus of Pauline letters.° 
The phrase found in Gen 25 1, rpoo@éuevos 5é EXaBev (cf. Gen 
38 5; Job 271, 291, 361; Est 83), finds parallels in the New 
Testament, e. g. Luke 19 11; with infinitive, Luke 20 111.; Acts 
12 3; cf. also Mark 14 25 (D). The usage is also found in 1 Clem 
12 7 and Hermas, Mand., iv. 3.1. An approximate but not com- 
plete parallel is cited by Thackeray’® in Sophocles, Trach., 1224, 
tavrnv mpoobov yuvaixa. Blass-Debrunner™ cites Pseudo- 
Callisthenes, ii, 41, odxére obv rpooeBéuny ddivara émcxetpeiv. 
It used to be said that this was the only Semitism to be found in 
Josephus,” but it has been found to exist in papyri.*? The fact 
that it is to be found in Josephus at all is an argument against its 
being a Semitism. 

An expression of a type frequently occurring is found in Gen 
26 32, évévero be év juépg éxeivy xai xrX. (cf. 271). In the Old 
Testament there are two main types of this construction with 
vyivopa, e.g. &yévero HOE (145 times) and éyévero kal HAGE 
(269 times)."* In the New Testament the construction is found 
almost entirely in Luke-Acts, the forms and frequency of their 
occurrence being as follows: (a) éyévero #\0e, Luke 22, Acts 0; 
(b) éyévero xal 7AGe, Luke 11, Acts 0; (c) éyévero é\Oetv, which 


8 Thackeray, op. cit., I, 39. 

9 Cf. E. J. Goodspeed, New Solutions of New Test t Problems (Chicago, 
1927). 

% Thackeray, op. cit., I, 52 f. 

 Blass-Debrunner, op. cit., §392, 2; 419; 435a. 

Cf. W. Schmidt, De Flavii Josephi elocutione (Berlin, 1893), 516. 

3 Cf. Crénert, in Wessely, Studien zur Palaeographie und Pap. Kunde, 
(Leipzig, 1901), IV, 85. 

“4 Thackeray, op. cit., I, 51. 
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is found only once in the LXX, Luke 5, Acts 17.5 Form (c) is 
closely paralleled by papyri. The other forms may be due to 
LXX influence. If they were found by Luke in the sources which 
he used it is strange that they do not occur in some proportion in 
Mark and Matthew. 

Similar phrases are found in Amos 8 9, kai éoras év éxeivy TH 
huépa ...Kkat; 8 1 and 913, bod qyépar Epxovrac ... kai. If 
the gospels are translation Greek, and the phrase with yivouar 
appears, we should expect such a phrase to appear with eii. 
But in the little apocalypse, Mark 13 2, we find &\Xa év éxeivats 
Tats huépars pera THY OAlprw éxelivny followed by an Old Test- 
ament quotation, but no such anacoluthon. A similar construc- 
tion is found in Gen 26 x4, qv 6€ "Hoad ... xai €\afev; and 
Amos 6 9f., kai éorac éay broderpOGow dSéxa... Kat drob- 
avotyra:... Kal Anupovra ... Kai épet. We find a parallel in 
Acts 2 17, but here it is an Old Testament quotation. 

A familiar phenomenon in the LXX is the personal pronoun 
used with the finite verb where it would be unnecessary in 
ordinary writing, e. g. Cant 1 s, €£e\Oe ob; 4 1, ropebouar éuavTg; 
5 5, avéorny éyw; 5 8, Terpwyévn ayamns eiwi éyw; Amos 6 8, 
Béeddooopat éyw. It is especially common in the literalistic Song 
of Songs translation. It is to be regarded as evidence of trans- 
lation Greek only when it is rather frequent in a passage, but 
this cannot be said of its occurrences in the New Testament. 
Here it is found only when emphasis is demanded, e. g. Matt 
27 u, od ef 6 Bacrreds THv "Iovédaiwy; Eph 5 32, éyw 6é Aéyw eis 
Xpuordv xr); cf. also John 4 10, 18 33. The occurrence in Ephes- 
ians, which undoubtedly is original Greek, is to be noted. Con- 
structions similar to those in the New Testament are found in 
P. Oxy., 1676 (iii. A. D.), éy@ 0€\w; P. Lond., 951 verso (iii. 
A. D.), éya yap obk éxirpémw; BGU, 385 (ii/iii A. D.), eiui ya 
in each case perhaps the pronoun is used for emphasis, and we 
have nothing rivaling the literalisms of the LXX. 


3 J. H. Moulton, Grammar, (Edinburgh, 1906), I, 17. Howard, in Moulton- 
Howard, op. cit., II, 421 f., cites Mark 15 25; Luke 23 44, 1943; Matt 26 45; 
but points out that Bauer gives several references to classical authors. The 
construction is common in modern Greek. 
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It is to be observed that the emphatic Hebrew construction of 
finite verb with infinitive absolute is not in every case rendered 
literally either in Genesis or Amos. When literalism is attempted 
in the LXX it usually takes one of two forms: the finite verb with 
the dative of the cognate noun; or the finite verb with participle, 
the latter being especially popular in the later books. In Gen 
26 28 we find ldévres éwpaxapev and in Amos 5 5, aixwadwrevopevn 
aixuadwrevOncerat, both participial forms. On the other hand, 
the New Testament never applies the participial construction 
except in Old Testament quotations, the cognate dative being 
used in Luke-Acts where nearly all the examples are found, e. g. 
Luke 22 15, érvOuyla érebipnoa; Acts 5 28, rapayyeAla wapny- 
vyetXaper; also Matt 13 14, dxoy axobcere. It is true that neither 
of these constructions appears to be present in the LXX books 
which were originally written in Greek. However, the construc- 
tion may be just passable Greek; Moulton cites Aeschylus, P. V. 
447 f., ot mp@ra pév Brérovres EBAerov warnv- KAvovTes ovK 
hKovov.© Moreover, there are papyrus parallels to both types 
of constructions; Howard cites BGU, II, 427, BeBarwoer radon 
BeBawwoer, which most closely parallels Eph 13; P. Oxy., I, 5 
(iii/iv A. D.), drt boxy Sextixdy éoriv, for the construction with 
the cognate dative; and for the participial construction, a good 
koine instance is found in P. Tebi., II, 421 (iii. A. D.), cal py 
oxbdps Thy yuvaikad cou H Ta watdla, épxdpevos 5é Epxov is Beoyo- 
viéa.!? Nevertheless, because the participial construction does 
not appear in the New Testament except in quotations, one is 
inclined to think that again we have LXX influence, particularly 
since immediately following one of the examples we have fine 
idiomatic Greek in Acts 5 29. One has only to read Cadbury"® to 
realize how clever a stylist the author of Luke-Acts was. 

We turn now to consider some LXX peculiarities in the trans- 
lation of tenses. In Cant 3 14. and elsewhere we find an over-use 
of the aorist to express an idea which in Greek and English would 
be rendered by the present, e. g. dv nyamnoev } Yux7 mov. In the 


%6 Ibid., I, 76. 

17 Moulton and Howard, op. cit., II, 443 f. 

%H. J. Cadbury, The Making of Luke-Acts (New York, 1927); The Style 
and Literary Method of Luke (Cambridge, 1920). 
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New Testament one finds only the standard uses of gnomic 
(1 Pet 12), epistolary (Phil 2 25) and dramatic (Luke 16 4) 
aorists, beside the more common uses. Occasionally the aorist 
is used in a future sense, e. g. John 156, s; but this is paralleled 
in Hermas, Vis., iii. 12.3.'9 

One notices also some futures in Amos 3 3-6, 6 12, where one 
would expect presents, e. g. “‘Does a lion roar from his den unless 
he has prey,” etc. Similar questions in Matt 941. and Mark 
2 19 employ present tenses. 

Amos frequently uses aorist subjunctive with ob um where a 
future might conceivably be used, e. g. 2 14¢., 5 11, 7 6, 8 12, 9 10. 
Both the aorist subjunctive and the future are classical here,?° 
but in the LXX and New Testament passages the subjunctives 
are less emphatic than in the classical use. In the New Testa- 
ment they are practically confined to LXX quotations and the 
sayings of Jesus. They are probably used in the sayings of Jesus 
because they give a sort of oracular force to his statements. 


The future is used for the imperative in Amos 7 121. According 
to Blass-Debrunner, this is not a classical usage.” It is used in 
the New Testament in strict commandments and prohibitions 
without influencing the usage elsewhere, and it occurs usually in 
LXX quotations. It is, however, used independently in Matthew 
for dominical sayings, e. g. 5 48, 6 45, 20 28-28, 21 3; but cf. Matt 
5 44. In the Letter of Aristeas, future is twice used for imperative 
(25, 32), and it is found occasionally in Attic Greek (Plato, 


19 Blass-Debrunner, §333. Moulton and Howard, op. cit., II, 458, gives 
Mark 1 11 and parallels as a comparison. ‘‘This may be explained as summary 
aorist (referring to the ‘30 blameless years,’ so G. G. Findlay), or the aorist 
of indefinite time reference, or else as the aorist of proximate past (the Dove 
the sign). All these are fully in accord with Greek usage.” He also points 
out that the reference is to Isa 42 1, where the aorist represents the Hebrew 
perfect. But the passage in Cant 3 1f. cannot be fully explained in any such 
way, nor does the New Testament furnish any parallel to it. 

20 Blass-Debrunner, §365. Cf. Wessely, Papyrorum Scriptae Graecae Speci- 
mina Isagogica 26 (A. D. 6), request for divine advice on marriage, ef ob Sidorai 
por ovpBidcar Tamefetre Mappeious ob&’ ob yu yévnrat &ddov yurn, cited in 
Goodspeed and Colwell, A Greek Papyrus Reader (Chicago, 1935), 19. 

at Blass-Debrunner, §362. 
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Gorg., 505C).” One is inclined to believe that the influence at 
play in the New Testament is the same which determines use of 
the aorist subjunctive with od ym, viz. the feeling that the utter- 
ances are oracular. 


We now consider certain other usages. Amos uses the ép 
instrumental as does the New Testament (1 Cor 4 21, év paBdq; 
Matt 26 s2; Luke 22 49; Acts 2 16, etc.). Conybeare and Stock? 
cite Euripides, Tro., 817 as a parallel, and Moulton” refers to the 
Tebtunis papyri. 

Likewise, Amos and the New Testament alike use rod with 
the infinitive. In the New Testament the form is used for practi- 
cally every use for which the simple infinitive is used.2* One may 
observe that in Genesis the use of rod is not always dependent 
upon the Hebrew 3, and there is no reason for thinking that the 
LXX translator read it in his text in all cases. Blass-Debrunner* 
cites papyri and Hermas for parallels in the use of Tod. 

One notes in Amos a comparative absence of the particle dé 
and complete absence of re, while re is found only sparingly in 
Genesis. Hatch and Redpath give no statistics on 6€, which is 
also practically absent in the Song of Songs. 7e€ is used in the 
prophets only four times in Isaiah, once in Jeremiah, twice in 
Ezekiel. It is never found in the Song of Songs. It occurs several 
times in Aristeas. Of course, in the New Testament, 6€ is very 
frequent, and one finds te somewhat less frequently. It should 
be noted, moreover, that Té€ is to be found in such non-literary 
writings as the papyri, e. g. Census return (A. D. 118/119), BGU, 
1579; declaration of surety, P. Oslo, 30 (B. C. 20); while 5€ is 
exceedingly common.?7 The particle ye occurs occasionally in 


22H, G. Meecham, The Letter of Aristeas (Manchester, 1935), 111. W. W. 
Goodwin, Syntax of Moods and Tenses of the Greek Verb (Boston, 1890), 19, 
§69, gives an example from Aristophanes, Nub., 1352, ravTws 5€ todro dpaces, 
“But by all means do this,” 

23 Selections from the Septuagint (Boston, 1905), 83. 

24 Moulton, op. cit., I, 12. 

2H, P. V. Nunn, A Syntax of New Testament Greek (4th ed., Cambridge, 
1924), 102 ff. 

26 Blass-Debrunner, §400. 

27 Goodspeed and Colwell, op. cit., 16, 28. 
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Amos and the New Testament. There is only one occurrence 
(possibly two) in Aristeas. 

In Amos 3 3-+, 6 12, one finds ei to introduce a direct question. 
In the New Testament one finds ei to introduce indirect questions 
as is customary in Greek, and for direct questions in Mark 8 23; 
Matt 12 10; and Luke 13 23. Jannaris** maintains that in every 
case this is merely an itacistic misspelling of the colloquial 9. 
Perhaps, however, it is merely a natural extension of the usage 
in indirect questions. The form is found in Aristeas 236 and in 
the papyrus request for divine advice cited above. 

The Song of Songs exhibits translations of the Hebrew 1» of 
comparison which are hardly to be paralleled in the New Test- 
ament, e. g. 13, kal dou pbpwr cov irép TavTa Ta dGpwpara 
(cf. 15); and 5 9, Ti &deA@tdbs Gou ard Gded@t500 (twice). If one 
seeks true “‘literalism” or “‘Hebraism,” here it is. Howard?® gives 
a number of a7é constructions in the New Testament which are 
supposed to be Semitic, but which can be explained from Greek; 
he has nothing which approaches Cant 5 9. 

Cant 16 has éuaxéoavto év éuoit ~Thenearest parallel to this 
is found in Matt 6 7, év T7 moAvAoyig abtayv eicaxovabnoorrat, 
but this is not an exact parallel.3° 

Some of the particles found in the LXX books are most inter- 
esting and have New Testament parallels. 

tva ri, Amos 5 18, is found also in Acts 4 25, an Old Testament 
quotation, and in Matt 27 46 (Mark 15 34, eis ri), which actually 
amounts to an Old Testament quotation; also in Didache 1 5; 
Acts 7 2s. But it is also found in Plato, Apol., 26C, iva ri ratra 
Aévyers; cf. Symp., 205A. 

In Amos 1 6, 11, 2 4, we find évexey Tov or évexa Tov with the 
infinitive. This is also found in 1 Esd 8 21, in Josephus, and in 
2 Cor 7 12. Compare ov évexa, letter, P. Giss., 27 (c. A. D. 117). 

Gen 27 40, ora jvixa éay kabgrgs kai éxdicets. Hvixa is used 
as an adverb with éay in 2 Cor 3 16, a quotation from Ex 34 x, 


28 A. N. Jannaris, An Historical Greek Grammar (London, 1897), §2055. 
29 Moulton and Howard, op. cit., II, 460 ff. 
3° Blass-Debrunner, §219; cf. Moulton and Howard, II, 463: ‘‘The causal 


use of évy has some support from the papyri: see Kuhring 43, Rossberg 29, 
Vocab. 210.” 
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and as a conjunction with &y in 2 Cor 3 15. Compare @pnvix’ dy 
(for éanvix’ Gv), declaration of surety, P. Oslo, 30 (B. C. 20).3 


Amos 1 3, 9, 13, 2 1, 6, 4v0’ Gv. This particle is found in Luke 
1 20, 12 3, 19 44, Acts 12 23; 2 Thess 2 10. It is a Hellenistic usage, 
found also in papyri.*? 

Amos 2 13, 3 12, 5 14, 19, 9 9, 6v Tpdmov. This is found in Matt 
23 37; ead’ dv rpbmov, Acts 15 11, 27 25; kara TavTa TpbTov, Rom 
3 2; dv Tpomopv 5é, 2 Thess 2 3. One can cite P. Ryl., 229, personal 
letter (A. D. 38), &k mavrés tpdémov;3 BGU, 846 (ii. A. D.), kad’ 
dv i (sc. 64) tpdmov.* 

Cant 1 12, éws ov, ‘while’; 2 7, 17, “until”; 35, 84, éws &p, 
“until.” In the New Testament, éws is often joined with an 
adverb, e. g. éws more, éws Gprtt, etc. dv is never used with éws od 
and is often lacking with éws. The form éws od is found in Mark 
133 (D), and éws &y in Matt 5 18, 26; Aristeas 175. ws ov is 
found in P. Ryl., 229, personal letter (A. D. 38),35 and éws Tod 
vov (cf. Mark 13 19), in UPZ, 122 (B. C. 157). 


Cant 2 2, ava pégor, ‘‘among.”’ This expression is found also 
in Aristotle, Theophrastus, Polybius, and the inscriptions and 
papyri as well as Aristeas 60, 67, 73, 75.37 


Amos 8 7, 14, 6uvupe with xara and the genitive. This is a 
classical use. The expression is found in Heb 6 13, 16; Hermas, 
Vis., ii, 2, 5, 8; Clem. Hom., v, 5.38 

We have now noticed a number of literalisms which can be 
paralleled in the New Testament, but we have found that in 
nearly every case they are expressions common to Hellenistic 
writing in general. On the other hand, when Hellenistic parallels 


3 Cf. Goodspeed and Colwell, op. cit., 16. 

32 Blass-Debrunner, §208; cf. C. Rossberg, De praepositionum Graecarum 
in chartis Aegyptiis Ptolemaeorum aetatis usu, Diss. Jena, 1909, 18. 

33 Cf. Goodspeed and Colwell, op. cit., 29. 

4 Cf, Milligan, op. cit., 94. 

33 Cf. Goodspeed and Colwell, op. cit., 29. H. W. Smyth, Greek Grammar 
(New York, 1916), §1485C, ascribes this use to Herodotus. 

36 Cf. Goodspeed and Colwell, op. cit., 45. 

37 Cf. W. Schmid, Der Atticismus (Stuttgart, 1887-97), IV, 626; Jannaris, 
§1498. 

38 Blass-Debrunner, §149. 
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are scanty, the usages can usually be laid to imitation of the 
LXX, especially when they occur in Luke-Acts. Among the 
LXX< literalisms we find a residuum, not to be paralleled in either 
the New Testament or other Hellenistic literature. It is this 
residuum which constitutes true ‘‘translation Greek,” and it is 
this which needs to be studied still further. 

There have been many attempts to find mistranslations in the 
gospels and Acts by those who postulate Semitic originals. 
Usually these result in a smoother and weaker reading. If one 
wishes to consult actual examples of mistranslation, one might 
consider, for example, Amos 1 6, 11f., 14, 2 2, 8, 4. 2£., 13, 5 8, 6 12, 
71. A reading of the Hebrew Bible and LXX together will 
exhibit similar mistranslations in nearly every book. Here one 
sees that the mistranslations occur precisely because the original 
is difficult. It was difficult Hebrew, so difficult that often Sem- 
itists still differ on the interpretation. The translator was work- 
ing on material written in another land, in some cases several 
centuries before his time. There was ample time for the text to 
have undergone some alteration, and ample time for original 
meanings of words to have been forgotten. It is alleged by those 
who see translation Greek in the New Testament that the trans- 
lation was made not many decades after the documents were 
composed; hence it seems strange that mistranslations are as 
numerous as claimed. 

And yet one cannot suppose that the theory of Semitic originals 
for New Testament books has persisted merely because of wrong-' 
headedness and a hankering after an early date for the gospels 
on the part of a number of scholars. The Sprachgefihl, on which 
the pro-Semitists have a tendency to rely too much, does detect 
in the gospels and Acts turns of expression which are, to say the 
least, congenial to Semitic speech, even though they are equally 
good koine Greek. That is very different from saying that 
Semitic originals lie behind these documents; and it is a faulty 
method which seeks such originals either for the gospels or com- 
plete gospel-sources. How, then, is one to do justice to the 
Semitic element in the New Testament? 
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Professor Riddle has suggested*® that Formgeschichte, or the 
method of form criticism, takes full account of Aramaic in the 
early period of gospel formation, and effectively solves the ques- 
tion of Semitic influence. The present writer would go a step 
further and suggest how this method may be applied, namely 
by the study of gospel pericopes acknowledged almost universally 
as being quite early.7 

One might study, for example, certain of Dibelius’ paradigms: 
Mark 2 1-12 (Bultmann, apophthegm) ; 2 13-17 (a less pure type of 
paradigm); 2is#. (Bultmann, apophthegm); 10 13-16 (Bultmann, 
apophthegm); Mark 1 9-1 (V. Taylor, ‘‘story’’); 8 3—91 (V. 
Taylor, chain of sayings; Bultmann finds here some very early 
strata). With these one might compare Mark 3 31-35; and 7 20-23, 
which Bultmann says are respectively an apophthegm and a 
group of law sayings created by the early community. Or one 
might take some of Albertz’ ‘‘controversial stories,”’ e. g. Mark 
8 11 #. or Luke 4 1-13. 

In the Lucan prologue, the famous canticles, Magnificat, Bene- 
dictus, and Nunc Dimittis, will repay study if due allowance is 
given to the possibility of LXX influence; and they should be 
studied especially in connection with the Psalms of Solomon.** 

The sources Q and L should furnish interesting material. Iu 
Q one might suggest Luke 61-5 (Bultmann: an apophthegm, 
created by the community); 620f. (Bultmann: prophetic- 
apocalyptic, oldest stratum); 6 221. (Bultmann: later elabora- 
tion); and 6 27-38, which, as Easton points out, is a very well- 
knit section. In L, the story of Mary and Martha, Luke 10 38-42 
(Dibelius; possibly a legend; Bultmann, apophthegm created by 
the church); 13 1-4, a particularly mysterious section (Dibelius: 
chria; Bultmann: apophthegm) ; 13 6-9, 19-31. 

In working on any of these pericopes, supposed mistranslation 
should not be the chief criterion, for there is no way of confirming 
theories of this sort. The criterion is parallelism with the LXX 
of a sort difficult to parallel in the Pauline epistles, papyri, or 


39 D. W. Riddle, ‘‘The Aramaic Gospels and the Synoptic Problem,” JBL, 
LIV (1935), 127-133. 

4° For this observation I am indebted to the Rev. Frank R. Myers. I have 
tested it and find numerous parallels with the Pharisaic psalms. 
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other Greek literature. And above all, one need not expect to 
see Semitisms in passages which are obviously editorial transi- 
tions; when one does find them, they can usually be ascribed to 
imitation of the LXX. 

The form-critical method has the advantage of being primarily 
sociological; it does not evolve any question-begging linguistic 
theories. If, however, it can be checked by linguistic methods it 
will prove to be of great value. __ 

But in general it must be said that although one cannot base 
too much on a subjective criterion, the LXX books translated 
from the Hebrew give the reader an entirely different impression 
from that produced by the New Testament. The former have all 
the deadness of a literal translation and the Semitic idioms do 
not fit their Hellenic dress; while the New Testament seems to 
be full of vitality, speaking a direct and usually understandable 
speech with all the confidence of native idiom. 








SUGGESTIONS FROM THE GOSPEL OF 
MARK FOR A NEW TEXTUAL 
THEORY 


NORMAN HUFFMAN 


HE following observations and conclusions regarding the 

early text of the Gospel of Mark were reached in a more 
intensive study of the subject, in fact, in a dissertation sub- 
mitted in partial fulfillment of the requirements of the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy at Brown University. In as much as the 
materials available for the textual criticism of the N. T. are now 
so unlike and so numerous as to be bewildering, it was the aim of 
the present study to simplify this chaos by limiting the investi- 
gation to a passage of text brief enough to be comprehended as a 
whole. I began where the African Latin authority k begins, at 
Mk 8 gs, and continued to the end of ch. 10. These three chapters 
present a fairly clear picture of the textual problem, and it will 
be interesting in the future to see if this is a fairly accurate 
picture of the whole text of Mk, or even possibly of the other 
Gospels. 

Textual discussions today should probably begin by showing 
wherein the Neutral text and the theories of Westcott and 
Hort are inadequate, even though it may seem unnecessary 
when we consider that Westcott and Hort knew nothing of the 
Sinaitic Syriac ms., of the Chester Beatty Papyri, of Codex W, 
of Codex 9, and of the Caesarean text, not to mention lesser 
discoveries and the years of unceasing research by able scholars 
since The New Testament in the Original Greek appeared over 
fifty years ago. Unless Westcott’s and Hort’s theories had the 
infallibility of revelation, these new materials were bound to 
change the face of our critical texts and the complexion of our 


2 1882 (New York). 
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theories somewhat. But in order that we may feel no com- 
punction about setting aside a Neutral reading for some other, 
let us recall the fact that no one has ever been able to prove 
the extreme antiquity of the Neutral text. It simply cannot be 
traced beyond the middle of the third century, and the evidence 
for that date is the Oxyrhynchus papyrus fragment, discovered 
since Westcott and Hort. Of the second century, when a host 
of non-Neutral readings were widely circulated, Hort could only 
say that this wide diffusion of other readings is not sufficient 
by itself to disprove the existence of the Neutral text. He 
interpreted the fourth and fifth century evidence for the Neutral 
text as evidence of its persistence throughout the Ante-Nicene 
period. As Scrivener said, the foundations are laid on the sandy 
ground of ingenious conjecture, and Westcott’s and Hort’s 
teaching ‘‘must either be received as intuitively true, or dis- 
missed from our consideration as precarious, and even 
visionary.” 

Let us look next at the ideas which have prevailed concerning 
the ‘Western text.”” This phrase was first used by Griesbach 
to designate the recension found in Codex Bezae and in other 
ancient copies containing a Latin translation, in the Old Latin 
and Vulgate versions, and in the Latin Fathers. In this sense it 
was a definite and defensible term. But an increasing knowledge 
of sources for textual criticism has made necessary some modi- 
fications of the ‘Western text’ concept. Hort said that readings 
of this class were current in ancient times in the East as well as 
in the West and that the text used by all those Ante-Nicene 
Greek writers, not connected with Alexandria, who left consi- 
derable remains is substantially Western. The text of the Old 
Syriac version has been classified as Western. Clement of 
Alexandria shows striking agreements with D and the Old Latin; 
and the earlier of the Egyptian versions (the Sahidic) shows a 
noticeable ‘Western’ element. The text used by Origen and 
Eusebius in Caesarea seems half-‘Western’ and half-Neutral. 


2F, H. A. Scrivener, A Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testa- 
ment, Cambridge, 1883, 531. 

3 In the second and principal edition of his Greek New Testament (I, 1796; 
II, 1806). 
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The Chester Beatty Papyrus of the Gospel and Acts (Pap. 45) 
exhibits a text that is neither ‘Western’ nor Neutral, though 
related to both. As Kenyon said, the Papyrus would seem to go 
far towards completing the disintegration of the so-called 
‘Western’ text, considered as a single family.‘ 

Instead of finding Hort’s Neutral, Western, and Alexandrian 
texts occupying the field alone in the earliest period, we find a 
series of rather well-defined local texts. Beginning at the West, 
we have the African Latin version, quoted by Cyprian and 
preserved in the Bobbio ms. (Rk). In Egypt the earliest evidence 
consists of Clement’s quotations, Pap. 45, and the Sahidic 
version. Here we seem to be dealing with more than one type 
of text. The Caesarean is another distinct and local text of 
antiquity, seeing that Origen and Eusebius used it when writing 
in Caesarea. Farther east is the Old Syriac version, distinctly 
individual, though agreeing frequently with Caesarean 
authorities. 

These diverse and widely separated texts have been described 
and condemned by the title ‘Western.’ The problem is to 
determine if they have an element in common; and if so, what 
may be the explanation of their relation. According to the 
theory of the ‘Western’ text, the African Latin and the Old 
Syriac versions are descended from a ‘Western archetype’ and 
should preserve in common some features of it. 

In search of this ‘Westera archetype’ I carefully compared 
the Sinaitic Syriac ms. (Syr. §) and the Old Latin ms. k by 
collating them both with the Neutral text of Westcott and 
Hort. I found a fair number of cases in Mk 8-10 in which 
Syr. § and k agree in a reading which is not that of the Neutral 
text. Nevertheless, an examination of all of these cases has led 
me to believe that none of them shows the existence of a ‘Western 
archetype.’ Their agreements are of two types: (1) those which 
are accidental—due to translational factors, independent 
harmonization, the influence of the Diatessaron, etc.; and 
(2) those which represent the original text, or at least the 
earliest text which we can trace. 


4F. G. Kenyon, The Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri, Fasciculus I, General 
Introduction, London, 1933, 6. 
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There are many readings of the latter type in which Syr. s 
and k omit something contained by 8 and B. In nearly all such 
cases the Syriac and the Latin seem to have the preferable text, 
and the omission should be classed with those ‘‘Western non- 
interpolations’s which Westcott and Hort accepted. They 
recognized as (Neutral) interpolations only those longer ones 
found in the last three chapters of Luke and one in Matthew 
27, and since their text uses double brackets only with these, it 
has not always been realized that the text of the Gospels abounds 
in other, and usually shorter, omissions with similar support. 
Westcott and Hort realized this but were unable to make up 
their minds about the other cases. The discovery of Syr. § added 
many more to the possible list of omissions known as Western 
non-interpolations. Undoubtedly many of these omissions 
represent the better text.® 


SA more direct description of these readings would be ‘Neutral inter- 
polations,”” but Westcott and Hort preferred what was to them a less 
objectionable term. 

6 A few examples may be noted: 

102: Syr.s kDabom mpoceNMovtes Papicao.. The presence of these 
words in SB, etc., may be considered an addition to the text for the following 
reasons: (1) There was a tendency, seen in Mt, to blame the Pharisees 
more often than the text of Mk justifies (scribes being the chief object of 
abuse in Mk). (2) Mt’s parallel has mpoon\Oov... kat instead of 
mpoceNOovres. Are we to think that Mt changed Mk’s participle to the 
finite construction? Hardly. Perhaps the addition was first made by Mt 
(who sometimes adds Pharisees to Mk’s text) and was added to Mk, in 
improved form, by harmonization. (3) W 9 565; fam. 1 show independent 
attempts to make this addition. (4) An expressed subject is not needed, as 
it can easily be supplied from the crowd of vs. 1. (On oxAou see note 7.) 

8 35: Syr. 8 kabinD Pap. 45 28 700 Aeth. Arm. Or, Exhort. ad Mart. 
om €uov kat. These words would never have been dropped intentionally, 
and accidental omission in Western, Egyptian, Caesarean, Syriac, Aethiopic, 
and Armenian authorities seems impossible. 

101: Syr.8 k D, cf fig, aurabdrvg., C2 GA, W fam. 1 28, © fam. 13 565, 
Geo. Arm., Aug. et al. om Kat before wepay. The variations here are due to 
the geographical difficulties in interpreting the passage. The two earliest 
variants are no doubt those of &B and Syr. § k. It is hard to accept NB as 
original because the reading of Syr.% k is no improvement on it. If 
the latter is original, one can see how the kat might have been added to 
indicate that the territories mentioned are not identical. The revision is 
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Other variations from the Neutral text, not omissions by 
nature, seem preferable to the Neutral reading from the stand- 
point of Marcan style and usage;? others, because the Neutral 
reading is attested by only a few strictly Neutral mss. ;* some- 
times, indeed, a combination of these two circumstances occurs. 


In other cases, however, the agreements between Syr. * and 
k appear to be corruptions of the text, and it is generally agreed 
that ‘community of error shows community of origin.” I 
venture to believe, nevertheless, that on examination these 
readings will easily explain themselves as accidental agreements 
due to obvious causes. In translating a historical present or an 
imperfect, the Latin and the Syriac sometimes concur in using 
the perfect tense. Both versions sometimes add a pronoun which 
is unexpressed in the Greek;® again, both choose the same word 
order, or prepositicns with similar force when the Greek is 


only half successful, though, as even now it does not suggest a plausible 
itinerary, the localities being mentioned in the wrong order. Perhaps the 
reading of Syr.’ k is not impossible if not pressed too literally: Jesus 
approaches Judea from across the Jordan, or he enters the country across the 
Jordan which borders on Judea. 

9 12: Syr. 8 k DLW W fam. 1 (-118) 28 565 892 it. Syr. hl. mg. Geo. Aeth. 
Arm. om pev after HAcas. The presence of ev is an improvement of the 
text, unlikely to have been dropped by so many authorities, some Western, 
some Egyptian, some Neutral, some Caesarean. There are four other occur- 
rences of ev in Mk, two in pev... de clauses, and two in “some”... 
“others” clauses. The wey here is not used in either of these ways. 

7101: Syr.s kDabcdffiqr', W fam. 1 28, © fam. 13 (-124) 700, (Cop. sa. 
Geo.) have, with some variation, the singular verb and subject instead of 
ouvmopevovrar ... oxdot. The external evidence favors the singular: Old 
Syriac, Old Latin, Egyptian text, and Caesarean text vs. SB, their descendants, 
and a scattering of unimportant mss. Probably even more convincing is 
Mk’s customary use of oxAos in the singular. Mk has ox\os 37 times and 
not a single case of the plural except the present possibility.. To enlarge on 
oxAos he uses modus or was. Mt has changed Mk’s oxdos to oxAot 9 times 
out of a possibie 17. The change from oxAos to oxAot is natural, although 
it may be explained as due to the avrovus following, or to Mt’s oxAot woddot. 

8836: kepdnoar ... SnurwOnvar is found in only NB 892. 837: doe is 
found only in NB. These appear to be stylistic improvements by the Neutral 
revisor. ; 

9 As in 10 24 where Syr. § k DAO fam. 1 565 it. (-g* 1) Geo. add avrov 
after paPnrat. 
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idiomatic.*® Add to these accidental coincidences" a few readings 
carried from the West to the East by the Diatessaron,” and we 
have exhausted the possibilities wherein one might hope to 
discover a relation between the African Latin and the Old 
Syriac. It is hard in some cases to decide whether the agree- 
ment between Syr. * and k should be classed as an original 
reading or as an accidental agreement," but since these can be 
satisfactorily explained in either way, they do not weaken the 
case for the independence of the two versions. 

Thus in Mk 8-10 I see no evidence of any relation between the 
Old Syriac and the African Latin this side of the earliest recoverable 
text, with the single exception of a few Western readings which 
were carried to the East by the Diatessaron. Accordingly, the 


10 O39: Syr. 8 k W A famm. 1 & 13 (-124) it. Syr. pesh. hl. Cop, sa. bo. Geo. 
have ev before Tw ovoware instead of emt, which is a Greek idiom. The versions 
naturally translate ad sensum, and the Greek mss. cited often show the influ- 
ence of versions, 

Other types are: supplying prepositions which are understood, and 
abandoning the participial construction for the finite. 

2 In 832 Syr. 8 k have the equivalent of Aadewv for eXadeL, a construction 
parallel to the series of infinitives in the preceding vs. and to be construed 
thus: “... and on the third day he will rise and openly speak the word.” 
This was also the reading of the Diatessaron, and it may be assumed that 
it was an early Western reading which the Diatessaron carried to the East. 

3 89: ot hayovTes is found in all mss. except NBLA 33 al.* Cop. bo (alia.), 
At first sight NB seem to represent a non-interpolation. oc gayovres could 
have been taken up from 6 44, though hardly from Mt 1538, which has ou de 
eo@tovres. Since all the evidence for its omission is limited to Neutral 
authorities, the omission might have been accidental in their archetype. 
This story is very much like the one in ch. 6, and any parallelisms in lan- 
guage need not arouse suspicion. 

810: Syr. § k 238 330 Geo. b i r* c ff om evOus. Many times the ev6us 
in Mk’s text is doubtfully attested, and it has been held that the tendency 
was to add evOus to Mk. That this may be the case here is supported by 
the variation in order among the mss. having the word. On the other hand, 
I feel that it would have been rather a temptation to omit sometimes a super- 
fluous evus, especially when translating Mk into another language. 

1020: Ed@y is found only in NBAYV Cop. s2 bo. Geo. B 3 minn. (Syr. 8)k 
have (0 de) amoxpiWes evrev along with the great majority of mss. The 
Neutral text shows a fondness for €?7 in other places in Mk, and one doubts 
its Marcan character. The parallels in Mt are too confused to be of any 
assistance. 
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theory of the ‘Western text’ as a text based on a single arche- 
type and put into circulation before the end of the second century 
breaks down; or, at least, it does not apply so far as the Old 
Syriac version is concerned. But, as we shall see, the other texts 
which are supposed to contain ‘Western’ readings are more closely 
connected with the type of text found in the Old Syriac than with 
that found in the western end of the Empire. Let me repeat that 
(except for Diatessaron readings) there is no evidence at the 
beginning of the third century for the spread of really Western 
readings beyond the West itself. 

Now remain the problems of defining the relations between 
these oldest known texts and of discovering their origins. 

Beginning with the African Latin, we recall that its distin- 
guishing feature consists of those longer interpolations which add 
new material to the Gospel texts. These interpolations seem to 
form a single series, probabiy derived from a glossed edition of 
the Four Gospels issued somewhere in the West in the second 
century. They are found in the African Latin authorities D, k, 
Cyprian, e; never in the Neutral or Caesarean texts, nor in the 
earliest form of the Old Syriac version. Thus we conclude that 
these Greater Interpolations originated in the West. To this 
extent the text of the West was an indigenous and independent 
growth. 


D is undoubtedly related to the African Latin text. It has 
many of the Greater Interpolations, and is probably in this 
respect like those Caesarean authorities which now preserve only 
a fractional part of the readings once peculiar to their arche- 
type. D has other readings found elsewhere only in k, and others 
in which it and k have some additional Latin support. k co- 
incides several times with D when the latter omits one or two 
stichoi.™ 


™% Probably the most interesting case is in 8 35, where D* k om os 6 ay 
amoXece. THY Yuxnv avrov. There is some doubt whether D omits these 
words. The scribe left them out when he was copying the text, but they 
were added later. Tischendorf says that D* omitted the words, but he does 
not say by what hand they were added. Scrivener (Bezae Codex Cantabri- 
giensis, Cambridge, 1864, p. xxii), however, assigns their addition to the 
first hand. Legg (Novum Testamentum Graece, Evangelium Secundum Marcum, 
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The above features of the African Latin were grafted on some 
previous text. Can we determine what that text was like? 
Clement of Alexandria used a text with some readings which are 
found elsewhere only in texts of the West." There are other 


Oxford, 1935, ad loc.) does not even mention the omission, whether through 
oversight or by the supposition that there was no doubt about the inclusion 
of the words, is not known; he certainly overlooked their omission in k. 
Judging by the facsimile edition of D, I am prepared to agree with Scrivener 
that the words were added by the original scribe when he was correcting or 
“comparing” the ms. I am not inclined, however, to agree with Scrivener’s 
explanation, that the words were dropped by homoioteleuton. It is true 
that the words which were added to supply the omission create a possibility 
of homoioteleuton, as os 5 ay amoXece: avrny is added. But where could 
the scribe of D have found these words? All other mss. (except I) have rnv 
yYuxnv avrov instead of aurny, and it is almost certain that if the scribe 
had supplied the omission from his exemplar, he would have written Tyv 
Yuxnv avrov. 

Two things incline me to think that the words were not in the exemplar 
of D. (1) The same omission was made on the Latin side, which makes it 
look like a much earlier corruption. (2) & likewise omits the words. When 
the scribe was reading the ms. over for correction, he would naturally have 
missed these words, as the verse makes no sense without them; but he knew 
what was wrong — who does not know these words? — so well, in fact, that 
he filled in the words without looking them up and made the harmless mistake 
of writing avrnv (and eam in the Latin side) instead of tnv Yuxnv avTov. 

There is no reason to believe that the agreement of D and & here is acci- 
dental; the omission cannot have been caused by homoioteleuton, either in 
Greek or in Latin; nor can it be a conscious revision, since the verse without 
these words makes no sense. The most suggestive fact of all is that the 
omission in D was probably caused by the accidental dropping of a stichos, 
seeing that the stichoi containing the preceeding and following words are 
complete. The stichometric arrangement found in D is perhaps best explained 
by the supposition that it was first made in order to serve as a “trot” for 
the accompanying Latin text, or vice versa, and I would suggest further that 
this arrangement of the Greek text would facilitate greatly the making of 
the Latin translation. In other words, I believe that the stichometric arrange- 
ment found in D was made when some Latin translation (presumably the 
African) was being undertaken. This omission supports the theory well: 
the stichos was dropped from the Greek before the Latin was translated, 
possibly in making the stichometric arrangement; it has never been supplied 
in k, and remained lacking in the exemplar of D d. 

8 In 10 22 only Clement, k, and 6 add kat aypous. I see no way of explaining 
this as accidental. The texts of & and Clement must be related. 
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slender evidences which would seem to connect this not-yet- 
Westernized text with Egypt, especially the fact that the ‘shorter 
ending’ to Mk is found chiefly in k, L and V (two mss. with 
Egyptian affinities), and the Egyptian versions: the Sahidic, 
Bohairic, and Aethiopic. This Egyptian origin of the pre- 
Western text must be thought of for the present as only a possi- 
bility; the subject will be brought up again. 

The Old Syriac version is another local text of about equal 
antiquity with the African Latin. I have already said that it is 
not related to the latter, except through the Diatessaron. What 
affinities does it show? A reading of considerable significance is 
the arrangement of vss. 11: and 12 in Mk 10. Syr. ® reverses the 
usual order of these two verses. Agreeing with the Syriac in this 
are only W, 1, and Geo.' W, of course, was written in Egypt, 
and its text in this part of the Gospel is considered Caesarean. 
There are several other readings of Syr. § which are supported 
chiefly by W and its allies.° Some of the agreements between 
the Syriac and W were caused by confusion possible in the 
Greek alone.*? It looks as though Syr. § and W are parallel 
descendants from some common ancestor. 

The Old Syriac, as is already known, agrees frequently with 
the Caesarean text, but it is difficult to find an example (at least 
in Mk 8-10) of a reading supported exclusively by these two 
texts. The Syriac is more probably related to an earlier stage of 


6 Syr.8’ W famm. 1 & 13 28 565 have Tn rpirn nyuepa instead of the pera 
Tpets nuepas of NB in 831, 931, and 1034. The support of other mss. varies 
in the three cases. 

838: For the wera of most mss. W Pap. 45 Cop. s- bo. have xat, reading 
“and of the holy angels.’’ Syr. * also has xae for wera. The connection of 
“the holy angels” in Syr. * with the rest of the sentence is problematical; 
the phrase is not a Genitive, parallel to tov warpos, but probably a Nomi- 
native. Nevertheless, Syr. * is clearly based on a reading found elsewhere 
only in strictly Egyptian mss. 

9 43: Only Syr. ® W fam. 1 28 435 om ets tnv ‘yeevvay. It is interesting 
to note that the Western text of the next phrase could not have been based 
on a text with this omission. 

17 In 810, instead of the ta yepy of most mss., Syr. * W 28 have To dpos, 
evidently a variant arising not from the NB text but from the 70 dptov repre- 
sented by & or from the ta épta of DZ 517=Mt. This seems to be a clear 
case of agreement between Syr. § and W 28. 
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that text which at another stage we call Caesarean. This view 
also corresponds best with the dates of the respective texts. 

We may say, then, that the Old Syriac version is related to a 
text which had descendants in Egypt two centuries later and to 
a pre-Caesarean text. 

The Caesarean appears to be an eclectic text, formed by a 
probably intentional selection of readings from a variety of mss. 
Caesarean readings are very frequently found also in other 
texts which are perhaps older than the Caesarean."® In the case 
of agreements with the Neutral text, the priority is hard to 
determine; similarly, with the European Latin. But when the 
Caesarean text agrees with Pap. 45, we can be fairly certain of 
the priority of the Papyrus, as it is of about equal antiquity 
with the Caesarean text and must be a copy of a still older ms. 
Moreover, the nature of the readings involved suggests that in 
the Papyrus we have a pre-Caesarean text, viz., a text much 
like that into which the various readings, gleaned from different 
types of mss., were inserted to produce the Caesarean text. 
This suggestion of an Egyptian origin for the Caesarean text is 
not surprising when we remember that Lake, Blake, and New’? 
questioned Streeter’s view of the Caesarean origin of the 
Caesarean text and pointed out that Origen’s writings really 
suggest an Alexandrian origin for the Caesarean text and a 
Caesarean origin for the Neutral text. 

We have now seen that the Old Syriac version is related to 
an early variety of text whose descendants (W 1 28) are to be 
connected with Egypt; also that the Caesarean text, by virtue of 
its relation to Pap. 45 and to Origen’s movements, was probably 
based on a text circulating in Egypt. These facts suggest that 
there may have been in Egypt in the second and third centuries 
a text, as yet unidentified, which was the ancestor of the Old 
Syriac version, of the Caesarean text, and of the type of text 
found in Pap. 45 and W — in short, an “Egyptian Text” ante- 
dating the earliest texts which we now know. This conjectured 


18 There are, of course, readings peculiar to the Caesarean text. We are 
concerned here with readings which show affinities with other known texts. 

19The Caesarean Text of the —. of Mark,” Harvard Theological 
Review, October, 1928. 
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text may have been in a state too fluid to allow any recon- 
struction of it, but there are a number of readings which give 
evidence of it.?° 

What of the African Latin? Do its connections with Clement’s 
quotations and its having the ‘shorter ending’ of Mk justify us 
in assigning an Egyptian origin to it? Streeter suggested” that 
Clement cannot be used as a standard for the text of Alexandria, 
as he came there from Southern Italy and often quoted from 
memory; and, aside from the ‘shorter ending’ of Mk, & has little 
in common with L, VY, and the Egyptian versions. 

Of course, the text of the African Latin may have been derived 
from Egypt and yet not be related to what I have called the 
“Egyptian text.” We must now ask: To what extent does k 
agree with the characteristic readings of that primitive Egyptian 
text? It has many of those readings which I would say were in 
the ancestor of the Caesarean text, of Syr. , of Pap. 45, and of 
W;; but these same readings may represent the original text and 
not early Egyptian corruptions of that text. If these readings 
are corruptions, originating in Egypt and preserved in the 
descendants of that early Egyptian text, then by its agreement 
k shows its Egyptian origin and its kinship with the other 
offspring of the Egyptian text. On the other hand, if these 
readings are original, then the agreement of k with them is of 
little consequence in showing the origin of that ms. And the 
significant fact is that, almost without exception, the agreements 
of k with a strong group of Egyptian witnesses can very plausibly 


20 9 25: Syr. 8 W Pap. 45 fam. 1 Geo. (no others) om Tw axaBaprw. 

814: Pap. 45vid. W fam. 1 28; © 565 700 fam. 13 (-124); k read [kau] eva 
povoy aptov exovTes instead of the usual text. k has xat, but this seems 
to be due to a confusion in the previous vs. 

815: Pap. 45 W fam. 1 28 Cop. 8.; ki; © 565 fam. 13 (-124) Geo. Arm.; 
GA read twy Hpwitavwy instead of Hpwéov. 

938: W fam. 1 28; k D it.(-f); fam. 13 565 700 Geo. have os ovx axodover 
nuw after Sauova and om ort ovx axodovGer nuv. (The majority of mss. 
has both readings.) 

92: W © Pap. 45vd. fam. 13 565 Or.vid. Lk add (eyevero) & Tw 
mpocevxecOas avrous (or avrov) before perepoppw6n. 

2 The Four Gospels, London, 1925, 57. 
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be defended as original. Thus it is only with considerable 
uncertainty that the African Latin text can be traced beyond its 
own home. A problem for the future is to determine whether, 
when studied extensively, it will maintain this same independ- 
ence of the Egyptian and Old Syriac texts. 


The origin of the Neutral text has not been determined, and 
I cannot throw much light, if any, on it. It seems to have been 
transmitted in almost complete isolation until the middle of the 
third century. My impression is that the Neutral text repre- 
sents a conscious revision made in a ms. preserving a text which 
is otherwise very ancient indeed. In this way the Neutral text 
may preserve a good portion of the original text. The unoriginal 
element, the revision, has lately been described as being of a 
“scholarly nature.” With this judgment I agree.* There is no 
evidence that this revision was made before the third century. 


The practical result of such a study should be the improvement 
of our critical texts. The differences between Tischendorf’s, 
Weymouth’s, Nestle’s, and Westcott’s and Hort’s texts are 


22 For example: 

814: Cited in note 20. The NB reading is under suspicion because elsewhere 
in Mk ét un always follows verbs. (See ‘‘Notes sur le texte de St Marc dans 
le Codex Chester Beatty,” by Paul-Louis Couchoud, JTS, XXXV, 14.) 

815: Cited in note 20. Our ignorance of ‘‘the Herodians’”’ makes it difficult 
to imagine a good reason why they should have been substituted for “Herod.” 
Mt substitutes rwv Zaddovxawwv, more plausibly for twy Hpwéraywy than 
for Hpwéov. (“The Herodians” appear again in‘ Mk 36, and Mt’s parallel 
omits them.) The only conceivable cause of a change from Hpwéov is that of 
parallelism from the preceding twv Papicatwy. Perhaps someone in an earlier 
century realized the difficulty of explaining ‘‘Herodians.” 

927: W Pap. 45vid.; k1; Syr. pesh. om kat aveorn. Syr. 8 Tatian read 
Ka. TapedwKey TW Warp. avrov (Lk 942, vg. [tol.] very similarly.) Syr. ® is 
based on the Lucan parallel, and this is also the reading of the Arabic Dia- 
tessaron. The reading of Syr.* may be a substitution for the ordinary 
reading, but on the other hand the reading of the Diatessaron may have 
been introduced here to supply an omission in the text of Syr. $s (Its omission 
by the Peshitta is some evidence for its lack in the text of the Old Syriac.) 
If that be the case, the omission is probably the right reading, Syr. * with k 
being the best evidence for non-interpolations. 

23 Of course not every reading peculiar to the Neutral text can be so 
described. 
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merely variations between 8 and B. The Neutral text was the 
true text to all of these editors. But the problem facing the 
editor of a critical text today is more than that of choosing 
between the two foremost authorities of the Neutral text when 
they disagree; the problem is to choose between the various 
local texts of antiquity, including the Neutral. 








"AroBalvw AND émBatvw IN THE SEPTUAGINT 
OF JOB! 


HARRY M. ORLINSKY 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


ONSIDERABLE confusion, both textual and semantic in 
character, exists at present in the book of Job between 
aroBaivw and ériBaivw.? It is the purpose of the present dis- 
cussion to clear up this confusion and thereby render super- 
fluous the many emendations and far-fetched or forced 
explanations that have arisen therefrom. 


According to Liddel-Scott’s Greek Lexicon®, &moBaivw has the 
various meanings, ‘‘to disembark, dismount, depart, turn out to 
be,” etc., whereas ériBaivw is to be rendered, “‘set foot on, 
mount, attack, advance, enter, walk upon,” etc. It is evident 
then that these two words in no wise encroach upon each other 
in meaning, and that any confusion between them which arises 
from their similarity in orthography and pronunciation (only 
the initial letters, a and ¢, differ in many tenses, above all in 
the aorist) should be cleared up without undue difficulty with 
the aid of the corresponding passages in the Hebrew text. 


t The writer is preparing a work on The Greek Text of the Book of Job. 
In preparing the manuscript for publication, he has decided to publish 
separately discussions of words and passages that would otherwise swell the 
volume unnecessarily. The present article is one of a series of such discussions. 
For others, see JOR, XXV (1934-35), 271 ff; XXVI (1935-36), 133 ff; 
XXVIII (1937-38), 57 ff. 

2 Thus in Hatch-Redpath, Concordance to the Septuagint, out of the 16 
occurrences of dmroBaivw in Job, fully 9 are obelized, and one is marked by 
the symbol —. 
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I 


Let us begin with the more simple passages. (a). In 135, 
mpand o5> am (awn WIND 1N"), ‘And let it become unto 
you wisdom,’ is rendered in the Old Greek (I use Cod. Vaticanus 
(B) as its representative here,’), cal droBnoerar duty copia, ‘And 
let it become unto you wisdom.’ Some critics (e. g., Beer’) would 
explain the Greek as due to 930, without the preposition 


v3? ’ 


because of the lack of a preposition before the corresponding 
gogia. But if we bear in mind the fact that “to become” in 
biblical Hebrew is normally expressed by b Mi, then it becomes 
evident that the 9 of our passage was not omitted by the trans- 
lator, or lacking in his Hebrew Vorlage, but was correctly com- 
bined with "7 to produce &moBnoerar. (b). In v. 12 of the 
same chapter, we find saxo vn (03°2I93) ‘(Your memorials) 
shall be like unto ashes,’ represented in the Greek by a&mroBnoerar 
(6€ budv 7d (4)yavpiayua) toa or06d, ‘(And your arrogance) 
shall become like ashes.” Some scholars (e. g. Trommius,$ 
Schleusner,6 Beer) were troubled by the fact that the Greek 
a&moBnoerat lacked a written correspondent in the Hebrew, and 
Beer looked for it in the immediately following stich.? But this - 
was because they failed to note that azo@. here has the force 
simply of ‘to be(come).’ Cf. e. g., Prov 9 12, where MODT-ON 


vt Fe 


xn 4722) Ax?) CI? BHD ‘If thou art wise (thou art wise 
for thyself;) And if thou scornest (thou alone shalt bear it.)’ is 
reproduced in the Greek by éav cogds yévy ceauT@... éav 
6é xaxds droBjs, yiyvoua and dmoBaivw being here synony- 
mous. (c) 13 16 mywy % 8377°0) ‘This also shall be my salvation’ 


is equated in the Septuagint with xal tov7d yo. aroBnoerar 


3 The writer hopes to discuss elsewhere some of the problems pertaining 
to the recovery of the Ur-Septuaginta, to the use of B as the representative 
of the Septuagint text, etc. 

4 Der Text des Buches Hiob, Marburg, 1897, ad loc. 

8 Concordantiae Graecae Versionis, etc., 2 vols., Amsterdam, 1718. 

6 Novus... Lexicon in LXX, etc., 5 vols., Lipsiae, 1820-21. 

7 Op. cit., “dmoBalyw =? ... steckt es vielleicht in M *235?” 
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eis owrnpiay ‘And this shall become unto me for salvation.’ 
According to some commentators (e. g., Beer, Dhorme*), the 
translator added a&roBnoerar. But this misses the point — 
amoBnoerar is not added; it reproduces exactly the force of the 
copula understood along with the preposition > of my, 


Il 


In 8 14, 9 20, 15 35, 18 5, 22 11, 245, and 27 18, droBaivw is free 
for the corresponding Hebrew, yet in every case has no other 
meaning but ‘turn out to be, become.’ E. g., (a). 185 "iP adp 
GOS W3W)/(kal obx) &axoBnoerar (abrav % gddt). Codex 
Alexandrinus (A), H-P 2549 read dvaBnoera. That this reading 
cannot be the original is evident from the following: (i) dvaBaivw 
is used thrice elsewhere in Job, in every case for its exact equi- 
valent, mby;z0 (ii) &roBatvw is one of the words that our trans- 
lator used extensively when rendering the Hebrew somewhat 
freely, especially when it did not lend itself literally to idiomatic 
Greek; (iii) no scribe would have excised an original dvaBnoerae 
in favor of a&roBnoerat, or glossed the former, which is the 
lectio facilior in the context, by the latter; (iv) in the only 
other passage in Job in which 72) is found, it is rendered by a 
synonym of doBaivw, 22 28 (IN) 7) Gratroyy ... €or 
(géyyos). Cf. § Ib above, yiyvouas. (b) 245 13792) OND 19 
(D2YD2 NX... /aaréBnoay be Gowep Svor &ypror (éx’ Epqyuov 
ééMovres THhv éavtav mpdkw...), ‘They have turned out 
to be like wild asses (in the wilderness going forth to their 


8 Le Livre de Job, Paris, 1926, ad loc. 

9 Holmes-Parsons, Vetus Testamentum Graece, etc., Job in vol III. 

1° It may be noted that dvaBaivw is practically a synonym of émBalyw 
and yet in a couple of passages listed in Liddel-Scott it would seem to have 
the force of dmoBaivw-éxBaivw. However, what is decisive in our case is 
that dvaBaivw is used by the translator of Job only in its usual sense, that 
of nby, and nowhere in the Greek of the Old Testament is a4vaBaivw used 
with the force ‘to come to an end, turn out, result.’ 
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work ...).’ Merx™ (so also Hatch-Redpath) and Bickell” miss 
the point when they equate améBnoay with *8¥} and I83N 
(v. 4b) respectively. 


Ill 


In this section we shall discuss briefly two passages in which 
amoBaivw has become corrupted in certain Greek MSS. into a 
corresponding form of émiBaivw. (a) In 176, MTS rp npn} 
is translated in all extant Septuagint MSS. but one, yéAws dé 
abrots (=[or]""259) a&méBnv ‘And I have become a scorn unto 
them,’ once again ‘77 being equated with a&moBaivw. Codex 
Vaticanus (followed in the Aldine edition of the Septuagint) 
stands alone in reading éré8nv, utterly impossible in the con-. 
text. Swete and Rahlfs, who use B as the textus receptus of 
Job, read aréBnv. (b) In 3031, "3D bar? 7) is rendered 
a&réBn dé els wévOos ov % KiBdpa, ‘And into mourning has 
my harp turned,’ d&7oBaivw standing for "7°). One MS., H-P 
251, has the obviously corrupt reading é7é@n. 

From these two passages it is evident that dmoBaivw could 
and did become corrupted into ériBaivw, the corruption being 
due perhaps to faulty hearing (note the close proximity of 
amwEBn). It is barely possible that éxGaivw, on occasions a 
synonym of dmoBaivw (cf. Sir 30 8» amoBaiver/éxBaiver) and 
closely resembling éwiBaivw in the 2nd aorist (€£€Bnv) was also 
a factor of influence. 


1 Das Gedicht von Hiob, Jena, 1871, ad loc. 

= “Kritische Bearbeitung des Jobdialogs,” in Wiener Zettschrift f. d. Kunde 
d. Morgenlands, VII (1893), 4, note on v. 4b. 

%3 Our verse is badly corrupted in the Septuagint, fortunately not hope- 
lessly. I have given the reconstructed form, pending a full discussion else- 
where. Cf. Field, Origenis Hexaplorum, II, ad loc., note 8. 

™% Respectively, The Old Testament in Greek3 and Septuaginta, etc., 2 vols., 
Stuttgart, 1935. See n. 3 above. It is unfortunate that Rahlfs did not deem 
it necessary to indicate in some manner the corrections he made of the trivial 
errors in B in this ed. of the Ms. These “trivial” errors can at times acquire 
significance. 
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IV 


Let us now proceed to the two verses decisive for our present 
purpose. (a) In 30 21 C2pBYR FT? OFYD °7 7K? ADID ‘Thou 
art turned to be cruel to me, (With the might of Thy hand Thou 
hatest me),’ the first stich is reproduced in the Septuagint by 
éréBnoay 5é por avedenudvws ‘They attacked me mercilessly.’ 
It is rather difficult however, to equate the translation with the 
original because ? "]9i7] has the various meanings ‘turn or change 
into, transform, overturn, become,’ but never ‘attack,’ and it is 
not surprising therefore that it is never equated elsewhere with 
ériBaivyw or any synonym thereof. Moreover, the force of the 
Hebrew ‘turn into’ requires the very word with which émBaivw 
was so readily confused, &roBaivw, in our case aréBnoav, and 
this is precisely the reading found in A. 

Now although this uncial is notorious in the book of Job for 
the corrections and corruptions it has undergone at the hands 
of scribes and redactors,5 it is very unlikely a priori that 
&7éBnoay is a ‘correction’ of an original éwé8noav to conform 
to y) 2, and for the following two reasons: (i) éréBynoav 
‘attack’, ignoring for the moment its correspondent in the 
Hebrew, makes such excellent sense that it would have occurred 
to no one to change it; (ii) the exact equation, b Di] = aroBaivw, 
is found nowhere else in the Greek Old Testament, and would 
therefore hardly have suggested itself to anyone. However, we 
can go even further than A by itself would allow us, and with 
the aid of three more MSS., H-P 23, 147, 256, prove that 
améBnoay actually was the reading nearer to the original. 

These three MSS. read éréBnoav 5é wou avedenuoves, ‘They 
attacked me merciless.’ Now in the case of A, which also reads 
dveXenuoves, i. e., the adjective ‘merciless,’ it could be argued 
that if its reading &m7é8noav were a correction to the Hebrew, 
or a corruption of an original émréBnoav, then its reading 
—yoves could justifiably be taken as a scribal harmonization of 
an original —yovws, the adverb ‘mercilessly;’ or to put it in 


%s Cf. Dhorme, op. cit., p. CLXII, and n. 2. According to Dieu, Le Muséon, 
N.S., XIII (1912), 223-74, A in Job is a member of the Lucianic family. 
But see above, n. 3. 
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English dress, that ‘They have become merciless to me’ is a 
correction of the impossible “They have become mercilessly 
to me.’ 

But how about the adjective—wpoves in the other three 
MSS.? All of them have éré8noayr, which gives them the absurd 
‘They have attacked me merciless.’ It is obvious that no scribe 
corrected the adverb —yovws into the present reading —poves, 
with éréBnoav before him. It is equally clear, as we have seen 
above (§III), that &zroBaivw was at times turned by scribes into 
ériBaivw. It seems quite reasonable therefore, to assume that 
here too the reading &méBnoav was very early turned into 
éxéBnoayr [already the Old Latin has aggressus (es)], and that 
in the case of at least three MSS. the more original reading 
a&veXenwoves was preserved; and the reading —yoves entails 
the reading a7éBnaav! 

Thus both the Hebrew and the inner Greek evidence make it 
conclusive that the Septuagint, immediately prior to its present 
corrupt reading, read a&mwéBnoav S5é wor avedenuoves ‘They 
have become merciless unto me.’ And pending a full discussion 
elsewhere, it may be stated here that the original reading of the 
Septuagint was daéBns 6é pow avedenuwv, ‘Thou hast become 
merciless to me,’ an exact reproduction of the Hebrew." 

(b) The other verse is 6 21 where > on’ ANY” >D [Ketib ND; 
Qere =] ‘For now ye have become unto him,’ is translated in 
the Old Greek drap dé xal tpets éréBnré por (=0)'d] 
dvedXenuovws ‘And yet ye too have attacked me mercilessly.’ 
Here again the translation is not equal to the original, since 
i?} cannot be equated with ém:Baivw ‘attack.’'? If, on the 
other hand, we read a7éSnre, we get a perfect equation, since, 
as we know now, d&7roBaivw is the regular correspondent to Mi. 
And here too, as in the case of the passage discussed previously, 


% The problem of (]pp/(4réBy)oav is bound up with that of "ACT2Y) 
C3 qiamm / ~orn)oay dé Kal (xarevdn)ody (ue) of the ‘Theodotionic’’ 
stich immediately preceding. 

17 Arabic .¢ 5# has no bearing here, since it never means ‘fall’ in the sense 
of ‘attack’ (cf. Driver, Analecta Orientalia, XII, 1935, 48 f.). According to 
Scheleusner, ‘J ut gall. je suis sequa, venire notat.” The Vulgate, Nunc 
venistis, is based on émBaivw. 
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the present reading —povws, the adverb, is a correction of an 
original —poves, the adjective, a correction that could have 
taken place only after amé8nre had become corrupted into 
éréBnre. 

From this analysis, and, it may be added, on the basis of 
the other passages in Job and the Old Testament where &moBaivw 
and émiBaivw occur, we may draw two conclusions: 

(a) a&moBaivw in Job is used only in the sense of ‘turn out to 
be, become.’?® 

(b) émtBaivw was not used in Job by our translator, and is to 
be excised from the printed texts of the Septuagint version of 
our Book, and replaced by corresponding forms of a&roBaivw."® 

Finally, it may be noted that where ér:Baivw is at present 
found in Job, the context forced upon it the meaning ‘attack’ 
(cf. Old Latin aggressus es), a meaning it never has in the entire 
Septuagint, or in the Minor Versions.”° 


8 So also in all other passages in the Septuagint of the Old Testament, 
Minor Versions, Apocrypha, and Pseudepigrapha. Cf. Ex 2 4; Ps 140(139) 9, 
o', “AXXos; Pr 912; Job 814, “ANNos; 185, 7’; Eccles 52, 0’; Wis 23; Sir 
30 8 (var. éxBaiver); 2 Macc 9 24 f. 

19 4goBaivw would thus find a place among the Lieblingswérter used by 
the translator of our Book. For other such words, see Ziegler, “Der text- 
kritische Wert der Septuaginta des Buches Job,” in Miscellanea Biblica, 
II, 1934, 284. 

20 é@.Balyw is used most frequently for 357 (26 times in LXX; 8 t. in 
Minor Versions), 777 (11 t. in LXX), and mby (6 t. in LXX; Jud 135, 4). 
In Jer 10 15 and Job 18 14 (4) for yx; Jer 1815 75m; Ezek 10 18 tw; Nah 
317 mn; Zeph 19, 0’ 37; Ps 59 (60) 10, o 75v. 








MARK 169-2 IN THE ARMENIAN VERSION* 


ERNEST CADMAN COLWELL 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


T Is unreasonable to expect that manuals and critical editions 

will keep exactly abreast of the results of special studies, yet 
as I have shown elsewhere’ this gap is unjustifiably large in the 
case of the Armenian version of the gospels. At no point is the 
presentation of the evidence farther behind the amount of evi- 
dence available than in the question as to whether or not the 
so-called long conclusion of Mark, 16 9-20, was a part of the 
original Armenian version. 

In publications that deal specifically with the text of the New 
Testament, there has been little advance in this area since 
Tischendorf’s day. His famous eighth edition cites ‘old 
Armenian MSS” for the omission, yet cites the Armenian with- 
out qualification for variants in 16 9-20. Von Soden’s apparatus 
cites no Armenian authority for the omission. Souter’s brief 
apparatus to the Revisers’ Greek Text notes a single manu- 
script for the omission of 169-20; Macler noted 8 MSS that 
omit; Lyonnet notes 10. The recent (1935) attempt to provide 
a modern critical apparatus for Mark which was edited by Legg 
and published at the Oxford University Press notes that 8 
Armenian manuscripts omit verses 9-20. In support of the 
inclusion of the verses, it refers to Armenian editions but goes 
on to cite manuscripts in support of variants within these verses. 
which is rather confusing. 

From a study of the evidence as to the inclusion or omission 
of the end of Mark in 220 Armenian manuscripts, the conclusion 


* This paper owes much to criticism by Professor R. P. Casey of Brown 
University; several of his suggestions are recorded in the notes; others have 
improved the quality of the text. 

t “Slandered or Ignored: The Armenian Gospels,” Journal of Religion. 


XVII (1937), 48-61. 
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was reached that these verses were not in the original Armenian 
version. This evidence contains all the elements that regularly 
occur when a late insertion is made into a well-established manu- 
script tradition. (1) A large proportion of the witnesses omit 
the passage. (2) A fair proportion of the witnesses include the 
passage but indicate their doubt as to its authenticity. (3) The 
chronological distribution of the manuscripts in the three cate- 
gories—“‘Include,”’ ‘“‘Doubt,”’ ““Omit”—suggests a late insertion. 
(4) There is a larger amount of textual variation in this passage 
than in the context. (5) The passage appears in various loca- 
tions. (6) The evidence of a daughter version is against the 
inclusion of the passage. (7) A commentary written by an 
orthodox ecclesiastical official omits the passage. (8) The evi- 
dence of the section numbers favors omission. This is the case 
against Mark 16 9-20 in the Armenian version; the detailed evi- 
dence follows.” 


2 The more important works from which the evidence is drawn are J. 
Dashian, Katalog der armenischen Handschriften in der Mechitaristen-Bibliothek 
zu Wien, Vienna, 1895; G. Khalathiants, Quattuor evangeliorum versionis 
armeniacae 887 A.D. (Facs. of MS 1111 Inst. Lazareff), Moscow, 1899; C. R. 
Gregory, Textkritik des Neuen Testamentes, Leipzig, I, 1900; II, 1902; III, 1909; 
F. N. Finck and L. Gjandschezian, Verzeichnis der armenischen Handschriften 
der koeniglichen Universitaetsbibliothek, Tiibingen, 1907; F. Macler, Catalogue 
des manuscrits arméniens et géorgiens de la Bibliethéque nationale, Paris, 1908; 
“‘Rapport sur une mission scientifique en Arménie russe et en Arménie turque,”” 
Nouvelles Archives des Missions scientifiques et littéraires, NS, fasc. 2, Paris, 
1910; P. Ferhatian, ‘Markus XVI, 9-20 bei den Armeniern,”’ (in Armenian) 
Huschardzan, Vienna, 1911, 372-78; F. C. Conybeare, Catalogue of the Ar- 
menian Manuscripts in the British Museum, London, 1913; B. Sarghissian, 
Grand catalogue des MSS. Arméniens de la Bibliotheque des PP. Mekhitaristes 
de Saint-Lazare, Venice, I, 1914; II, 1924; S. Baronian and F. C. Conybeare, 
Catalogue of the Armenian Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, 1918; 
F. Macler, Le texte arménien de l’Evangile d’aprés Matthieu et Marc (Annales 
du Musée Guimet, XXVIII), Paris, 1919; L’Evangile Arménien, édition photo- 
typique du manuscrit No. 229 de la Bibliothéque d’Etchmiadzin, Paris, 1920; 
R. P. Blake’s discussion of the Old Georgian in ‘“‘The Caesarean Text of 
Mark,” Harvard Theological Review, XXI (1928); S. Lyonnet, Les Versions 
Arménienne et Géorgienne du Nouveau Testament, Paris, 1935; A. Wikgren, 
“Armenian Gospel MSS in the Kurdian Collection,” Journal of Biblical 
Literature, LV (1936), 155-58; R. P. Casey in Journal of Theological Studies 
XXX (1929), 356 f.; XXXV (1934), 188 f. 
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Out of 220 Armenian manuscripts studied, 88 include Mark 
16 9-20; 99 end the gospel at 16 s. This is an unexpectedly large 
list in favor of omission. In the following lists, the location of 
the individual manuscript is given with its library number and 
date. Since better than 90% of the codices are Four Gospels, 
unnecessary repetition of detail is avoided by not citing the 
type of manuscript. The satisfaction of the reader’s curiosity 
on this and other points must wait on the publication of an 
adequate catalogue of New Testament manuscripts in Armenian. 
At the present time, my own check list includes 601 items, but 
it is far from complete. 


LIST 1 


ARMENIAN MSS Wuica ContAIN MARK 16 9-20 


Chicago Coll. Jonan A.D. 1578 
Coll. Tashjian 1661 
Univ. Chicago 140 1609 

139 XVI cent. 
Hartford . 1658 
1367 


A. 2 
Wichita Coll. Kurdian 


XVI-XVII 
Vienna Mekhitarists 1497 

1659 

1651 

1606 

1396 

1617 

XIII-XIV 

XIV 

1672 or 1680 

XIII-XIV 

1624 

1588 

XV-XVI 

1319 

1666 
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Bodleian d. XIII 

d XIV 

e. XV 

d. 1564 

d. 1570 

d. 13 1609 

Univ. Ma XIIi 4 1644 

Ma XIII 3 (?) 
Ma XIII 5 1675 

Univ. 3290 XVI-XVII 

St. Lazarus XIII-XIV 
1341-55 
1418-1422 
1205 
1553 
1223 
1269 
XVII-XVIII 
1358 
1603 
1688 
1488 
1557 
XVI-XVII 
1499 
1463 
1475 
1477 
XIII-XIV 
1586 
XV 
XI-XIII 
1447 
1449 
1595 
XV-XVI 
XV-XVI 
1533 
XVI-XVII 
XIII-XIV 
1651 
1652 
XVII 
1343 
XIII-XIV 
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Venice St. Lazarus 187 1370 
188 1814 
189 1681 
London Brit. Mus. Or. 81 1181 
19727 1166 (?) 
18549 1279 
27489 XIII 
Or. 82 XV 
Or. 2707 1541 
Or. 5449 1582 
19549  a.1600 
Or. 5737 1607 
Etchmiadzin Patr. Library 229 9898 
Paris Coll. Morgan 1615 
Bib. Nat. Suppl. Arm. 168 XIV 
Suppl. Arm. 169 XV 
Suppl. Arm. 127 XVII 


LIST II 
ARMENIAN MSS Wuicu Omit MARK 16 9-20 


Chicago Univ. Chicago 781 1670 
Hartford Case A. 1 1223 
New York Union Seminary XIV 
Wichita Coll. Kurdian I XI-XII 
II XI-XII 
VI 1562 
Vienna Mekhitarists 73 1611 (Commentary of XIV) 
171 X-XI 
1222 
XIV-XV 
1315 
X-XI 
Bodleian d. 3 1304 
XIV 
1469 
1470 
1497 
1657 
1486 


* “Ariston the elder (or priest)”’ inserted above 16 9. 
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Tiibingen Univ. Ma XIII. 1 1113 (exemplar 894) 
Ma XIII. 2 1313 
Ma XIII. 5a (?) 
London Brit. Mus. Add. 21932 X-XI 
Add. 19727 XII 
Or. 2678 1207 
Or. 2679 1281 
Or. 2283 1295 
Or. 2680 1317 
Add. 15411 1321 
Or. 5304 XV 
Or. 2668 1436 
Etchmiadzin Patr. Library 257 1099 
369 1066 
362G 1057 
363 1053 
23G 1045 
236 (?) 
364G (?) 
25G XIII3 
Bib. Nat. Arm. 8 (15) XI-XII 
Suppl. Arm. 138 (19) 1606 
Arm. 10A (21) XVII 
Suppl. Arm. 141 (23) XVII 
Moscow Inst. Lazareff 1111 887 
Baltimore Coll. Walters (Census 24) 966 
Venice St. Lazarus 108 XI 
851-922 
1421 
1276 
1640 
XII-XIII 
IX-X 
1316 
XII-XIII 
1304 
1680 
1523 
1007 
1556 


3 These last three are drawn from Lyonnet, Les versions arménienne et 
géorgienne du Nouveau Testament, Paris, 1935, p. (28) 369. He gives no data 
except that they omit this passage; I guessed Etchmiadzin as their location 
from the numbers.) 
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Venice St. Lazarus 1551 
1229 
1X-X 
1200 
1001 
XII-XIII 
1485 
1217 
X-XII 
XIII-XIV 
1357 
1373 
XII-XIII 
1431 
1590 
1151 


1229 
1334 
1599 

XVI-XVII 

XIII-XIV 

XVII-XVIII 
1330 
Mus. Civ. P.D. 10a XVII 
Jerusalem (?) 

1268 
1018 
1284 
(?) 12484 


In addition to the evidence of the 99 MSS which omit verses 
9-20, List III gives the evidence of 33 codices which contain 


4 These last five are taken from the meager data in Ferhatian’s work. 
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these verses but present them in such a way as to indicate an 
earlier omission. In two codices, the ending appears in a hand 
later than the scribes, which suggests that the archetype used 
by the scribe did not contain it. In six it is marked as distinct 
from the rest of the Gospel, the separaton being indicated by 
lines, ornament, or space. In twenty-three codices, the usual 
Armenian telos or subscription to the Gospel (i. e., the words 
“Gospel according to Mark,” or ‘According to Mark’’) follow 
16s. In a few of these, the words ‘‘Gospel according to Mark” 
appear a second time as a titlos for 16 9-20; the same function 
is served in others by the insertion of the word “other” or 
“another” before ‘‘Gospel according to Mark.”’ One manuscript 
has simply ‘‘besides there is this gospel’. 

The only parallel to this usage occurs at the end of a gospel. 
The evidence of these codices, therefore, clearly indicates that 
the scribes who wrote them knew one exemplar—either directly 
or indirectly—in which the gospel ended at 16 s. Thus the total 
of 99 MSS which omit must be increased by these 33 to a grand 
total of 132 Armenian codices which do not or did not include 


verses 9-20 of the last chapter of Mark. 


LIST III 


Arm. MSS WHose INCLUSION OF MK 16 9-20 
SHows EARLIER OMISSION 


Vienna Mekhitarists 342 1323 (‘‘an independent chapter”) 
272 1378 (set off by red lines) 
59 XII-XIII (after ‘Gos. acc. Mk’’) 
107 XVI-XVII (after “‘Gos. acc. Mk’’) 
70 1560 (in a second hand) 
252 1691 (after ‘“‘Gos. acc. Mk’’) 
283 1628 (after ‘‘Gos. acc. Mk’’) 
XV (after ‘‘Gos. acc. Mk’’) 
XIV-XV (after ‘Gos, acc. Mk’’) 
Oxford Bodleian ; 1335 (after ‘‘this is an addition’’) 
Venice St. Lazarus 1233 (after ‘Gos. acc. Mk’’) 
1254 (after ‘‘Gos. acc. Mk’’) 
1231 (after ‘Gos. acc. Mk’’ twice) 
1256 (after ‘‘another Gos. Mk’’’ 
1193 (after ‘Gos. acc. Mk’’) 
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St. Lazarus 129 
151 

105 

Bib. Nat. Suppl. Arm. 133 
Arm. 4 


St. Lazarus 
168 


1229-30 (after “‘another Gos. Mk’’) 

1244 (after blank page) 

1661 (after an ornament) 

XVII (after “Gos. acc. Mk’’ twice) 

XVII (after ‘Gos. acc. Mk, read 
on ascension day, John 
Mkrtoum”’)s 

1269 (after “this other Gos. Mk’’) 

1313 (after “acc. Mk’’) 


1661 (after “besides there is this 
gospel”) 
1 1319 (after ‘Gos. acc. Mk’ and 
ref. to Ascension day) 
3 1648 (after ‘Gos. acc. Mk’’) 
5 XIII (after ‘Gos. acc. Mk’’) 
7 1656 (“‘set cff’’) 
12 1332 (after ‘‘acc. Mk’’) 
Brit. Mus. Or. 5626 1282 (after blank space) 
Or. 2681 1484 (after ‘Gos. acc. Mk’’) 
Or. 5761 XVI (in small script after ‘Read 
for the ascension: acc. to Mk’’) 
Add. 7940 ca.1600 (after ‘“‘Gos. acc. Mk—to be 
read for the ascension’’) 
1217 (after a blank space) 


London 


Cambridge Univ. Add. 2620 

In the chronological table that follows, the distribution of the 
manuscripts in these three lists is indicated by centuries. It is 
significant that out of 29 MSS earlier than the thirteenth century, 
only three include our passage and one doubts. In centuries 
IX-XI, only one codex (Etchmiadzin’s famous 229 with the 
reference to Ariston the priest) has the passage, while seventeen 
omit. If the top of the table were cut off at the thirteenth 
century line, it would include almost half of the MSS that omit, 
a third of those that doubt, and an eighth of those that include. 
The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries alone contain half of 
the codices that include the passage. The thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries contain half of the doubters; and, as we have 
noted, the ninth through the thirteenth contains about half of 
the omitters. 

The significance of this distribution is unmistakable. It is the 


§ John Mkrtoum is the scribe. 
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natural result of an insertion that took place (after scattered 
beginnings) in the centuries following the twelfth. The dubious 
inclusions appear in largest number in the early period of the 
inclusion. The unquestioned inclusions come thickest at the 
end of the period as the evidence of the earlier tradition fades out. 


Mark 16 9-20 IN 220 ARMENIAN MSS 
CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


No. of MSS_ No.of MSS’ No. of MSS 
Century that omit that doubt that include Totals 





IX 

x 

XI 
XII 
XIII 
XIV 
XV 
XVI 
XVII 
XVIII 
XIX 
(?) 


— 
ON WArF KF OCS 


-_ 


| oo.o 


Totals 


w 
w 





LIST IV 


Arm. MSS Wuicu HAvE END oF MarK MISPLACED 


Vienna Mekhitarists 72 1587 A.D., at end of Luke in 2nd hand 
Venice St. Lazarus 137 1656 A.D., at end of John 
Etchmiadzin Patr. Library 260 1072 A.D., at end of John 
303 XII-XII1, has 16 9-20 at end of Mark 
and short ending at end of Luke 


Another striking indication of the secondary nature of the 
presence of this passage in the Armenian version is its appearance 
in various locations. While it regularly appears at the close of 
the Gospel according to Mark, it is located elsewhere in four 
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codices that have come to my attention. The evidence of these 
manuscripts is given in List IV. Two of them put these verses 
at the end of the Gospel of John. This position it will be remem- 
bered is a common one in Armenian codices for the story of the 
adulteress. The location of Mark 169-20 here with the other 
non-canonical pericopes testifies to the scribe’s recognition of its 
secondary character. In one codex it appears at the end of Luke 
in a second hand, but the most interesting of these dislocations 
occurs in Etchmiadzin 303, which has 16 9-20 at the end of Mark 
and the short ending of Mark at the end of the Gospel of Luke 
where it carries on the text of the last verse without a break. 

Professor Lyonnet, who is here dependent on the work of 
Ter-Movsesian, quotes this short ending in full, and supplies a 
French -translation.* He notes that it does not fit its location, 
and quotes Ter-Movsesian’s “‘conjecture”’ that it belonged with 
the end of Mark although he could not find a Greek original 
for it. On the preceding page, Lyonnet makes the assertion 
that “the Armenian MSS offer no trace of the ‘short’ recension 
such as is found in Bobbiensis ...” It is plain, therefore, that 
neither Lyonnet nor Ter-Movsesian identified this as the short 
ending of Mark. But that is exactly what it is. It reads: (in 
very literal translation) 


And it all in summary they related to those who were with 
Peter. After that Jesus himself, from the Orient to the 
setting of the sun, sent [them] forth. And he placed in 
their hands the divine, imperishable preaching for the 
eternal salvation of all creatures eternally. Amen. 


A comparison of this with the short recension as published, e. g., 
by Westcott and Hort will show the essential identity of the 
two. 

I have followed Lyonnet’s French version in inserting the 
word “‘them”’, but it is possible that with a change in punctua- 
tion the Armenian could be more accurately represented by 
“After that Jesus himself ...sent forth and placed in their 
hands the divine . . .”” Could not this be a loose paraphrase for 


” 


6 Les versions . . . , p. (31) 372. 
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“sent forth through them the divine . . .” which is the reading 
of almost all the other witnesses to this pericope?’ 

It may be worth while to recail here the other witnesses to 
this passage. They are LY099 0112 274mg 579 Syhlmg k and 
some meager Coptic evidence. The American version differs 
from all the others in the omission of rapnyyedueva after “all,” 
in the addition of “of all creatures eternally” at the end. It 
agrees with L Syhlmg against VY 099 k Cop in the omission of 
“appeared”’ after ‘Jesus himself.’’ And it is unique in locating 
this pericope at the end of Luke. What the significance of this 
may be, I do not know. 

Another piece of evidence that argues against the presence 
of Mark 16 9-20 in the original Armenian version is the increase 
in the amount of textual variation when one passes from 168 
to 169. Lyonnet takes the famous Etchmiadzin codex 229 as 
an example. Throughout the gospels, it agrees quite closely 
with the text of Zohrab; e. g., it has but 12 variants from that 
text in Mark 1. In 16 9-20, it has about 24 significant variants. 
Lyonnet calls this “‘presque une nouvelle recension.”* My check 


of Greek support for its variants from Zohrab found eight cases 
in which E229 was supported by all or a vast majority of the 
Greek witnesses. 

Zohrab’s own text of these verses is fairly close to that of 
Stephanus. It has about 25 variants, many of them (at least the 
8 noted above) not due to any other Greek influence. Some of 
the most striking readings are 


puacaBBarov for caBBarov in 9 

the omission of ‘‘to two of them” in 12 
the omission of ‘‘new”’ in 17 

“in their hands snakes they carry”’ in 18 
“Father” for “God” in 19. 


7 Professor Casey suggests that some editor misread ‘‘through” as “‘into the 
hands’’—a change of one letter in the Armenian, and then added the phrase 
“and he placed” to smooth out the language of the passage. The omission of 
“and he placed’”’ makes the Armenian equal the Greek. 

8 Professor Casey argues against Lyonnet’s suggestion, claiming that E229 
is merely a better representative of Zohrab’s text—much nearer to the original 
Greek. 
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We have already seen that the text found in E229 is closer 
to the Greek tradition than is Zohrab’s text. Three other forms 
of the last twelve verses of Mark have been identified in Armen- 
ian. Much of the work of exploration here was done by Ter- 
Movsesian, whose work is used by both Lyonnet and Ferhatian. 
Since Ferhatian gives one more version than Lyonnet does and 
prints the texts in full, I base my statements here on his work.® 
He prints in parallel columns four forms of the text, the first 
being Zohrab’s. The other three differ from Zohrab more than 
E229 does. Its differences were given above as about 24 in 
number. Ferhatian’s second type has about 50 variants*’® from 
Zohrab; his third has about 60 variants; and his fourth about 
52. This clearly shows that these three forms of Mark 16 9-20 
are not as intimately related to Zohrab as E229 is in this area. 
A brief study of their text is enough to indicate that with Zohrab 
they represent four independent versions of the long ending 
of Mark. But four independent versions plus a revision of one 
of the versions would not arise in a manuscript tradition as 
unified as the Armenian in any area which was an integral part 
of the original translation. 

It is generally agreed today that the Old Georgian version 
was translated from the Armenian. In Professor Blake’s study 
of the relationship of the Old Georgian to the Caesarean text 
he gives detailed descriptions of the text of the three leading 
witnesses to the Old Georgian text. The oldest manuscript is 
the Adysh Gospels written in the year A.D. 897, and it omits 


9 Judging from agreement in variants cited by Lyonnet, I would judge that 
Lyonnet’s second form of the text equals Ferhatian’s third form. But Fer- 
hatian says that the third is taken from Venice Mekhit. (129) dated A.D. 
1230, and Lyonnet refers his second to Etchmiadzin 1257G dated A.D. 1232. 
The difference can hardly be explained by Ferhatian’s inclusion here of another 
Etchmiadzin MS 37, dated A.D. 1622-1632. 

There can be no doubt that Ferhatian’s fourth form, which he refers to 
Etchmiadzin 36, dated 1616-1619, is the same as Lyonnet’s third form which 
he refers to Etchmiadzin 303 (p. 4) or 203 (p. 29), dated in the twelfth or 
thirteenth century. 

1° The term variant is used for transpositions, omissions, etc.; but the 
differences in phraseology here are so great that they cannot be closely tabu- 
lated, and no weight is attached to the exact numbers given here. 
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16 9-20; so also does the Opiza codex of A.D. 913. Only the latest 
of Blake’s three witnesses—the Tbet’ manuscript of A.D. 995— 
contains the last twelve verses of Mark. Since these codices 
represent a version “current in Georgia about A.D. 600 and 
probably earlier,’ their evidence for the omission of the dis- 
puted ending in the Old Armenian (from which the Old Georgian 
was translated) is very early and very important. 

Another witness to the absence of verses 9-20 from the 16th 
chapter of Mark in the original Armenian is found in a com- 
mentary on Mark contained in a 17th century codex: Vienna, 
Mekhitarists 73, dated A.D. 1611. It is the second volume 
only of a commentary on the Gospel according to Mark. The 
commentary was written in the early fourteenth century by 
an archbishop Basilius, brother of the king. It must, therefore, 
be taken as representing an orthodox position. The text on 
which it comments ends at 16 s. 

Still further evidence for the omission of the long ending is 
to be found in the Eusebian section numbers. It will be remem- 
bered that a scholion in family 1 puts the number 233 at 168 
with the comment ‘Eusebius of Pamphilus made canons to 
here.” Remember also that section 233 belongs to the 2nd 
canon, which consists of passages common to all of the first 
three gospels; hence verse 8 alone would comprise this section. 
The evidence available to me at present as to the section num- 
bers in Armenian gospels is quite slight in quantity, but sug- 
gestive in nature. 

The section number 233 appears at 168 in E229, Chicago 
140, and Chicago 781. There is a blot here in Moscow 1111, 
which agrees with the others in reading 232 at 166. There is 
no number at 16 s in the Walters codex. I have notes on section 
numbers from only three codices that contain 169-2. They 
are E299, Chicago 139 and 140. None of them has section 
numbers after 16 8, but it should be noted that for some strange 
reason the scribe of Chicago 139 stopped with 230 at 16 1. 

The strongest statement of the argument for the presence of 
16 9-20 in the original Armenian version is to be found in two 
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articles by F. C. Conybeare." He begins with the study of 
Etchmiadzin 229, dated A.D. 989, which has the words “Ariston 
the priest (or elder)” crowded in in red uncial before 169. 
Conybeare identified this as a reference to Aristion the elder of 
.the famous passage in Papias, and concludes that the elder 
Aristion was the author of the last twelve verses of Mark. 

His description of this important (?) reference is so full of 
inaccuracies as to demand that the prospective student of this 
work be warned in advance. An untouched photographic repro- 
duction can be seen in Macler’s edition of this codex. Confront 
this with Conybeare’s statements: 


Now in this codex the Gospel of Mark is copied out asfar as époBotvro yap. 
Then a space of two lines is left, after which in the same uncial hand, only in 
red, is written ‘Ariston Eritzou”, which means “Of the Presbyter Ariston.” 
This title occupies one whole line (the book is written in double columns) and 
then follow the last twelve verses still in the same hand. They begin near the 
bottom of the second column of a verso, and are continued on the recto of 
the next folio. 

No scribe would have given to a marginal scholion such a place of dignity 
as the title Ariston Eritzu occupies in the Edschmiadzin codex. When the 
writer of this codex did find such a scholion . . . he wrote it as a marginal 
scholion in his copy in small letters, and did not write it in big red uncials 
in a line all by itself. 


There is no space after 168; it is doubtful that the small 
uncials of Ariston Eritzu are by the same hand as the text. 
If they are, they are an afterthought on the part of the scribe; 
for he first filled the balance of the line with his usual ornamental 
colons, and then crowded this in above them. Ariston does not 
have a line to himself. 

Most of these mistakes are corrected in Conybeare’s note in 
Swete’s commentary on Mark.” But it should be noted that 
the Ariston Eritzu has been retouched in that photograph, and 
that “the vermi iioned flourishes which indicate that the Gospel 


tr “Aristion, the Author of the Last Twelve Verses of Mark,” The Expositor, 
Fourth Series, VIII (1893), 241-54; and “On the Last Twelve Verses of St. 
Mark’s Gospel,” ibid., Fifth Series, II (1895), 401-21. For a bibliography on 
the ensuing debate see Maries, ‘‘F. C. Conybeare, Notice biographique et 
bibliographie critique,” Revue des Etudes Arméniens, IV (1926), 221ff. 

3 H. B. Swete, The Gospel according to Mark, New York, 1909, pp. cxi-cxii. 
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proper of Mark is ended” occur elsewhere in the codex at the 
end of paragraphs within gospels; the same thing is true of “the 
large circular boss.” 

It seems to me that the possibility that this Ariston note 
might refer to what precedes has not been fully canvassed. The 
name of scribe or owner of the exemplar might have been re- 
corded at 16:8, the end of the gospel in the exemplar. Then 
John, the scribe of Etchmiadzin 229, may have started to omit, 
but later decided to include this note. A possible parallel has 
been noted by Frederic Macler in his catalogue of the Armenian 
codices at Paris. MS Bib. Nat. Arm. 4 (Macler’s 22) would seem, 
according to Macler’s statement to follow 16 s with ‘“The Gospel 
which is Mark’s, read on Ascension Day” and “John Mkrtoum” 
—the name of the scribe, and then verses 9-20. But his state- 
ment is not entirely clear that the name of the scribe comes 
between s and 9. 


This much, at least, is clear. No weight can be laid upon the 
words Ariston Eritzu as evidence for the presence or absence 


of 16 9-20 in the original Armenian. 


Conybeare’s argument is that Eznik, fifth century, quotes 
verses 18-19 in a way which proves he had the Armenian version 
of today. But Lyonnet, who reproduces the quotaton, remarks 
that it is rather far from both the Greek and the Armenian 
vulgate texts; it certainly seems too far removed to bear Cony- 
beare’s argument. It is still possible that Eznik may have been 
quoting from the Greek, and/or quoting something that was 
not in the gospels. 

Conybeare’s further argument (in the articles referred to) 
leans strongly on the presence of Mark 16 15~1s in the seventh 
century Armenian version of the Acta Pilati. In a later study, 
he published the text of the two recensions of the Armenian." 
He labelled the two recensions Alpha and Beta. Alpha is found 
in Paris, Bib. Nat., Arm. 44, A.D. 1194, and Beta ibid. Arm. 88, 
undated but earlier than Arm. 44. Alpha has 16 15-18; Beta 
omits 15-16 and has 17-18 in a form reminiscent of John and 


% “Acta Pilati,” Studia Biblica et Ecclesiastica, 1V, Oxford, 1896, 59-132 
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Matthew. Conybeare explained the “omission” by Beta as due 
to knowledge that 9-20 was spurious. 

But this was known to the Armenians according to Cony- 
beare’s own position before the Alpha version was made. More- 
over, there are two recensions of the Greek text of the Acta 
Pilati, and the variations between the two Armenian versions 
exactly correspond to the variations between the two Greek 
versions. Conybeare claimed that both Armenian versions were 
made from the Greek, that revising was done under Greek 
influence. Thus his own arguments show that the presence or 
absence of Mark 16 9-20 in the Acta Pilati has little to do with 
the Armenian Bible. In his later article in Hasting’s Dictionary 
of the Bible, Conybeare makes no use of the Acta Pilati as evi- 
dence for the end of Mark in the Armenian version of that 
gospel. 

The rest of Conybeare’s argument is largely a survey of the 
absence of the last twelve verses of Mark from all early Armenian 
manuscripts. He is arguing here on the side of the angels. He 
notes, for example, that the oldest lectionary, of the 9th cen- 
tury, does not include these verses; yet he finds adequate con- 
solation in their general acceptance in lectionaries in the later 
centuries. He knew no manuscript before A.D. 1100 that con- 
tained 16 9-20 except Etchmiadzin 229. 

He reaches the strange conclusion that the original Armenian 
version contained these verses, but that they were very early 
and very thoroughly obliterated from the Armenian tradition by 
the knowledge (which entered Armenia with these verses) that 
Ariston the elder wrote them! No Armenian scribe or teacher 
would put in the sacred text of the gospels the work of any other 
writer than the four evangelists; hence the universal elimination 
of these verses. He does not seem to see the difficulty which this 
raises for their inclusion by the makers of the Armenian version. 

It should be said in justice to Mr. Conybeare, however, that 
he had not at hand the evidence of the Old Georgian, nor had he 
himself made any careful study of the divergent forms of the 
dubious verses. Ariston Eritzu, in its big red uncials, loomed 
larger in his mind than in history. In spite of Ariston, the evi- 
dence is overwhelming that the original Armenian version did 
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not contain the last twelve verses of the Gospel of Mark. The 
arguments of this paper supporting that conclusion were sum- 
marized at the beginning, and will not be recapitulated here. 

But the general situation in regard to Mark 16 9-20 in the 
Armenian version can be illurninated by pointing out the striking 
parallel that exists between it and the Greek tradition as to 
John 7 ss—8 11. Practically every item of the Greek evidence 
which has convinced the critics that this passage was not part 
of the original Greek Gospel of John is paralleled in the Armenian 
evidence as to the end of Mark. The similar conclusion that 
verses 9-20 were no part of the original Armenian version of this 
gospel is fully justified. 





A NEO-BABYLONIAN PARALLEL TO 
BETHEL-SAR-ESER, ZECH 7 2 


J. PHILIP HYATT* 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


HE masoretic text of Zech 7 2 is as follows: 8712 N20") 

ap? ens Nidnd yyw) 79D 037) ISNIW. This is trans- 
lated by the American Revised Version thus: ‘‘Now they of Beth-el 
had sent Sharezer and Regem-melech, and their men, to entreat 
the favor of Jehovah.” This translation is clearly unsatisfactory, 
for several reasons. The use of italics shows that there is nothing 
in the Hebrew to correspond with the English ‘they of,” and 
it is by no means clear why the people of Bethel in particular 
should have sent to the priests and prophets of Jerusalem to 
ask the question which is stated in vs. 3. Also, PW38 is not 


properly translated by “their men.” But the most important 
objection is that Sharezer as a personal name is incomplete, 
lacking the important divine element.' It was long ago sug- 
gested, first apparently by Wellhausen,? that 1¥87078N'3 is to 
be taken as a single personal name, formed with the name of the 
West Semitic deity Bethel, now well-known from many sources, 
the remaining elements being Akkadian. Although this sug- 


*The writer wishes to thank Professor Albrecht Goetze of Yale 
University, who has read the manuscript of this paper and made several 
valuable suggestions, and Professor Ferris J. Stephens, Curator of the Yale 
Babylonian Collection, who has collated several tablets used in the prepara- 
tion of this paper. 

t The same name in 2 Ki 19 37 (Is 37 38) is likewise incomplete. 

2 J. Wellhausen, Die kleinen Propheten iibersetzt und erklart, 3rd edition, 
Berlin, 1898, 186. 

3 The latest full discussion of this deity is that of O. Eissfeldt, Archiv fir 
Religionswissenschaft, XXVIII (1930), 1-30. The present writer expects to 
present elsewhere a discussion of this god, with special attention to the ques- 


tion of his origin. 
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gestion has been rejected by several scholars,‘ it has been adopted 
by others,> and has been utilized in the new American Transla- 
tion of the Old Testament: ‘‘Now Bethel-sar-ezer had sent Regem- 
melek and his men to propitiate the Lord.’ This translation 
requires only the emendation of 027) to O279°NN.7 

Many names formed with the theophorous element Bethel 
have previously been found in Neo-Babylonian and Late Bab- 
ylonian documents. These have recently been listed by Eissfeldt.® 
I have found four additional names, not listed by Eissfeldt, in- 
cluding one which is the equivalent of the biblical name. For 
the sake of completeness, I give below the four new names, the 
third of which is the one of special significance for this paper. 
All of the tablets on which they occur are from Erech. 

(1) ™4Bit-ili-ldal-la-a,, from the first year of Nabonidus.® 


4Van Hoonacker, Une Communauté Judéo-Araméene a Eléphantine, en 
Egypte, aux VI* et V* siécles av. J.-C. (Schweich Lectures, 1914), London, 
1915, 78, would amend the text to bx.w' n'a. E. Sellin, Das Zwilfprophetenbuch 
(Kommentar zum Alten Testament, edited by E. Sellin), Leipzig, 1922, 473-476, 
proposes the theory that an bx has dropped out after bx na, and so makes 
the name Elsarezer. Wellhausen’s suggestion is rejected also by W. Nowack, 
Die kleinen Propheten (Géttinger Handkommentar zum Alten Testament), Got- 
tingen, 1922, 355. 

5 Peiser, Orientalistische Literturzeitung, IV (1901), 306-307; R. Kittel, 
Journal of Biblical Literature, XLIV (1925), 132; M. Noth, Die israelitischen 
Personennamen im Rahmen der gemeinsemitischen Namengebung (Beitrage 
z. Wissenschaft vom Alten u. Neuen Testament, 3te Folge, Heft 10), Stuttgart, 
1928, 127. 

6 This book was translated by the late Prof. J. M. Powis Smith. 

7Zech 71-8 has certain appearances of being incomplete. It is possible 
that something has dropped out between vss. 1and 2. Then we might translate, 
“‘And he (i. e. someone named in the lost portion) sent Bethel-sar-ezer and 
Regem-melek and his men.”” This would require no emendation, but is not 
certain. 

8 Op. cit., 19-22. 

9R. P. Dougherty, Records from Erech Time of Nabonidus (Yale Oriental 
Series, Babylonian Texts, V1), 11:28. Dougherty read this in his name-list, 
p. 20, as *E-an-na-la-a-an . . . But the a is not clear, and Prof. Stephens 
has informed me that a collation of the tablet makes it probable that da is 


the correct reading. Dougherty’s reading does not give a name with a clear 
meaning. 
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(2) ™4Ba-’i-it-ili-da-la-a,, also from the first year of Nabonidus.** 
It is highly probable that these are only variant writings of the 
name of the same individual. In neither tablet is the name of 
the father given (or it is broken away), but the identity of the 
individuals is made probable by several considerations. They 
are both from Erech and both from the first year of Nabonidus. 
It is most improbable that two different persons would have 
had the same rare name in the same city at the same time. The 
two documents upon which they appear are of somewhat similar 
nature. Furthermore, the second element of the name, itself 
comparatively rare, is written in precisely the same way and the 
last sign is one of unusual occurrence. If these are only variant 
writings of the name of the same man, we have absolute proof 
that Ba’it-ili and Bit-ili are only variant writings—one semi- 
syllabic and the other ideographic—for the West Semitic deity. 
This has been generally supposed by scholars in the past, but 
without absolutely convincing inscriptional evidence. (3) ™4Bit- 
ili-shar-usur, from the fifteenth year of Nabonidus.™ (4) ™4Ba- 


"4-ti-li)-she-zib, from the reign of Cyrus (year missing). 
The third name of this group, Bit-ili-shar-usur, is certainly the 


10G. Contenau, Contrats Néo-babyloniens, I (Louvre Textes Cuntiformes 
XII), 75:7. This name is read by Moore, Neo-Bahylonian Business and 
Administrative Documents, Ann Arbor, 1935, 330, as *Ba-’-it-ili-da-la-a-ilu, 
but such a reading does not give a good meaning. Furthermore, A.A N may 
be read aq (Thureau-Dangin, Le Syllabaire Accadien, no. 275), and was so 
used in Neo-Babylonian. Cf. the name cited by Eissfeldt, ™ Bit-ile™***-da-la-a’ 
(UMBS, II, 1, no. 222:11 and LE) where the last sign is U MUN (Thureau- 
Dangin, op. cit., no. 204). Cf. also another name cited by Eissfeldt, 575xn3, 
in Aramaic characters on a document irom the time of Nebuchadnezzar 
(CIS, II, 54). 

Dougherty, op. cit., 108:3. 

12 A, Tremayne, Records from Erech Time of Cyrus and Cambyses (Yale 
Oriental Series, Babylonian Texts, VII), 83:7. The sign for ilu is not on the 
tablet, as Tremayne’s copy shows, and as a collation of the tablet has con- 
firmed; but it is reasonable to suppose that the scribe has here accidentally 
omitted the sign, for the name is at the end of a line where the signs are closely 
crowded together. Cf. the name cited by Eissfeldt, "¢Ba-ti-il-she-zib, Strass- 
maier, Inschriften von Darius, 372:17. 
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Akkadian equivalent of the biblical Bethel-sar-eser.* Dougherty 
read the name in his name-list as ¢E-an-Sar-usur,4 and thus 
missed its significance. The first element of the name cannot 
be an abbreviation for the temple Eanna. Names formed with 
Eanna as the first element do appear (Eanna-ibni, Eanna-lipi- 
usur, Eanna-shum-ibni, etc.),*5 but the name of the temple is 
never preceded by the deity-determinative, as may be seen by a 
survey of the Neo-Babylonian name-lists. 

The discovery of this name in a Babylonian text helps in very 
large measure to confirm the brilliant conjecture of Wellhausen 
as to the correct translation of this verse. It meets the objection 
which was made by Mitchell, that the “people of the West’’ did 
not make “such hybrid compounds. . .as Bit-ili-Sar-usur,’’® 
and makes possible a translation with a very slight textual 
emendation. 

Because of the importance of the name, I give below a com- 
plete transliteration and translation of the document in which 
it occurs.” 


Transliteration 


1) pu-ut mu-kin-nu-tu shé ™Ibni-4Ishtar apil-shi 
shé ™Amel-4Na-na-a °"#shirku (PA.KAB.DU) shé Belit 
shé Uruk* 
shé ina mu-shi ™ Bit-ili-shar-usur ™Gab-bi-4Bél-um-ma 


%3 We do not know just how the Babylonian name was pronounced. It 
probably was not pronounced Bit-ili-shar-usur, but the first element of the 
name was very likely pronounced in some way approaching the West Semitic 
Béth’él. To judge from the semi-syllabic writing which is sometimes used, it 
may have been pronounced Ba’it-el. There is no doubt of the equivalence 
of the Hebrew sar and Akkadian Sar, and of the third elements of the names. 
For the name-formation and for a similar Babylonian name transcribed into 
Hebrew, cf. the name in Jer 39 3, 13 "¥87¥ br. 

%4 Op. cit., 20. 

1s For examples, see Dougherty, op. cit., 20, or other publications of Neo- 
Babylonian texts. 

6 H. G. Mitchell, Haggai and Zechariah (International Critical Commentary), 
New York, 1912, 198. 

17 use the system of transliteration of F. Thureau-Dangin, Le Syllabaire 
Accadien, Paris, 1926, in the transliteration of this text and throughout this 

paper. 
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™ Niir-e-a ™A-di-ma-at-ili 4Na-na-a-shar-rat 

ashshat ™Am-ma-a 2 ™Gub-ba-a °™#shirké (PA.KAB.DU.- 
MESH) 

i-pu-ush dul-la shé E-an-na ina bit ™(Ibnal-a 

apil-shi shé ™Iddin-4Nabi apil ™Ki-din-4Marduk ™Ibni- 
@ Ishtar 

ti-she-ri-bu-ma t-sha-ah-mi-is 

2 lala’ 2 paspasa (UZ.DUMU.HVU) {ina biti-shu?] 

tk-ki-is ™Ibna-a na-shi 

ki-i la uk-ti-nt h1-tu 

shé sharri 1-zab-bil 

amélyy-kin-nu ™Na-di-nu apil-shi shé ™Bel-ahemesh. 
igishash4 

apil ™E-gi-bi ™Mu-ra-nu apil-shi shé ™4Nabi-bani-ahi 

apil ™E-kur-za-kir ™Mu-she-zib-4Bal apil-shi 

shé ™4 Nabi-eresh apil ™Bél-apil-usur ™Ardi-id 

apil-shé shé ™Shamash-shum-ukin apil °"@man-di-di 

omeliypsharru ™Lu-us-ana-niir-4 Marduk apil-shi shé ™4Na- 
bi-bani-ahi 

apil ™Da-bi-bi Uruk* °°bKislimu imu 22%ém 

shattu 15*ém ¢Nabi-na’id ‘shar’ Babili 1 


Translation 


(10b) Ibna bears (1) responsibility for (his) testimony con- 
cerning Ibni-Ishtar son (2) of Amél-Nana, shirku of the Bélit 
of Erech, (3) that in the night Bit-ili-shar-usur, Gabbi-Bél- 
umma,"™® (4) Niir-ea, Adi-mat-ili, Nana-sharrat (5) wife of 
Amma, and Gubba, shirké, (6-8) compelled Ibni-Ishtar to enter 
the house of Ibna son of Iddin-Nabii descendant of Kidin- 
Marduk, (while) he was doing service in Eanna, and he com- 
mitted vandalism (9-10a) and cut (the throat of) a goat’? and 


18 Cf, the same name in Strassmaier, Inschriften von Darius, 297:12, where 
it is borne by a son of Nabi--zabadu.. The second element of the latter name 
is Jewish; see, for example, Ezra 8 8, 33, 10 20, 22. 

19 MASH alone may have the value Jala; Deimel, Sumerisches Lexikon, 
76.6. la is a phonetic complement. 
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a fowl [in his house]. (11-12) If he does not prove it,?* he shall 
bear the punishment of the king.” (13-20) Four witnesses. 
Scribe, Lus-ana-nir-Marduk son of Nabii-bani-ahi descendant 
of Dabibi. Erech. Month of Kislev, 22nd day, 15th year of 
Nabonidus, king of Babylon. 

It will readily be seen that Bit-ili-shar-usur is represented in 
this document as having been engaged in questionable activity. 
He and a group of fellow-shirké compelled one of their number, 
Ibni-Ishtar, to break into the house of a man named Jbné and 
there commit vandalism. We have no way of knowing the cir- 
cumstances surrounding this petty crime nor the motive of the 
persons involved in it. Bit-ili-shar-usur and his associates can 
hardly be thought of as ‘“‘racketeers’’ engaged in such activities 
regularly, for the members of the order of the shirkitu were pro- 
vided for by the temple. 

It is not possible, with the information at our pre to 
prove that Bit-ili-shar-usur and Bethel-sar-eser are identical. 
We know too little about the individual named in the Bible as 
well as about the one named in the Babylonian text. But a 
number of considerations enable us to suggest that they may be 
identical. We have seen that the names are equivalent. From 
the standpoint of chronology they could be identical. The fif- 
teenth year of Nabonidus was 541/540 B.C. Zech 71 refers 
to the fourth year of Darius (I) as the time when the event 
described in the following ‘verses took place; this was the year 
518/17 B.C. 

One difficulty which may, at first sight, appear to prevent 
our identifying the two men is concerned with their nationality. 
The biblical person is represented as being a Jew. At least, he 
is engaged in activity which would suggest that he was a native 
or converted Jew. Yet, the non-theophorous elements in his 
name are Akkadian, not Hebrew. Bit-ili-shar-usur was dedicated 


20 yktini, a 112 form of kanu. The final vowel is only a graphic peculiarity 
of Neo-Babylonian, and was not pronounced. 

2 For this idiom, see Dougherty, The Shirkiitu of Babylonian Deities, New 
Haven, 1923, 21, note 13. He cites other occurrences of the idiom and similar 
idioms in Neo-Babylonian, and compares Is 5511 and Lam 57. For the 
legal significance, see M. San Nicold, Archiv Orientdlni, IV (1932), 336, note 1. 
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to a Babylonian goddess and was, therefore, presumably a native 
Babylonian, if he was not a captive in war. Yet, again, the 
theophorous element in his name is West Semitic. The truth, 
then, is that we cannot be certain of the nationality or race of 
either of the individuals under discussion, and the linguistic 
equivalence of their names should be sufficient evidence for 
racial identity, whatever their race or nationality may have 
been. Ebeling has shown, in a study of the Murashi documents, 
that in Nippur in the fifth century there were individuals with 
purely Babylonian names in families which were apparently 
Jewish.” Further, it may be pointed out that some leaders 
of the Jews in the Restoration period bore good Babylonian 
names,—e.g. Zerubbabel (Zér-Babilt) and Sheshbazzar (probably 
Shin-ab-usur) .73 

It is especially interesting and important to observe that 
Bit-ili-shar-ugur was a shirku, a member of an order of temple 
servants which has been fully discussed by Dougherty in his 
monograph, The Shirktitu of Babylonian Deities (Yale Oriental 
Series, Researches, V, ii, New Haven, 1923). The name of the 
order is derived from the verb sharéku=to present, to offer. 
A shirku was, in the strict sense, a “devotee” of a particular 
god or goddess. The order was well-organized, and some of the 
members were marked with the symbol of the deity to whom 
they had been dedicated. Recruits were secured in several 
ways: parents sometimes dedicated their children, in order to 
secure the favor of the deities or—in one instance, at least—to 
avert starvation for the children; princes and civilians devoted 
their slaves; and foreigners, presumably captives in war, some- 
times became members. The function of the shirké was to per- 
form various subordinate duties connected with the temple 
routine. They were completely under the authority of the tem- 
ple, but there are indications that some of the members enjoyed 
strikingly high social and commercial position. Others, how- 


22 FE. Ebeling, Aus dem Leben der jiidischen Exulanten in Babylonien (Wis- 
senschaftliche Beilage zum Jahresbericht des Humboldt-Gymnasiums, Osterp 
1914), Berlin, 1914. See esp. p. 4 and the index. 

%3 Albright, Journal of Biblical Literature, XL (1921), 109. 
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ever, sometimes became dissatisfied with their lot and ran away. 
There is no evidence that there was moral laxity in the order. 

Dougherty has furthermore pointed out a number of striking 
resemblances between the shirké and the Nethinim of Chronicles, 
Ezra, and Nehemiah, who were apparently also subordinate 
temple ministers (Ezra 8 15-20). The name is remarkably similar 
to that of the Babylonian order, for Nethinim is a plural (Aramaic) 
passive participial formation from the verb ]1J. The members 
of this group are therefore also ‘‘devotees.’’4 They did not as- 
sume prominence until the return from the exile, and some ac- 
companied Zerubbabel and Ezra to Palestine. There was a 
o’yn37 MD (Neh 3 31), comparable to the bit shirki. In one 
instance, overseers for the Nethintm are mentioned (Neh 11 21), 
with which one may cotnpare the rab shirki. Finally, Dougherty 
says: ‘The thought naturally presents itself that some of the 
Jews may have served as members of the Sirkdtu in Babylonian 
temples”’ (p. 91). 

If our Bit-ili-shar-usur is actually identical with Bethel-sar- 
eser of Zech 7 2 then we have an example of a man who served 
as a shirku in the temple of Eanna in Erech, and was later in 
Palestine. There is no indication in Zechariah that Bethel-sar- 
eser was a member of the Nethinim. Yet, it is not impossible 
that he was a member, but was not so designated in this verse. 
At any rate, the nature of the mission he performed, probably 
as a representative of the “people of the land”’ (vs. 5) suggests 
that he was a person of some prominence in the community.*5 


% Dougherty notes that the LXX translates the word as of dedopévor 
in I Chron 9 2; op. cit., 90. 

28 It is not absolutely essential to suppose that Bethel-sar-eser, as a repre- 
sentative of the y1nn oy, had himself lived in Palestine all his life, but this 
consideration may argue against the proposed identification. 
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OLD TESTAMENT SECTION 


A Social and Religious History of the Jews, by Salo Wittmayer Baron, 3 vols. 
[pp. xiv+377, x+462, xii+406]. New York, Columbia University Press, 
1937, $11.50. 

If the reader’s interest is primarily in Biblical problems and the Biblical 
period, Professor Baron’s three volumes will have but a partial or an indirect 
appeal. The author, with a canvas stretching all the way from Jewish origins 
to present-day Jewish troubles and ideologies—not omitting a glimpse into 
the future—must inevitably give far the greater part of his space to Jewish 
fortunes after the Fall of the Temple. Furthermore, with his specific estimates 
of Jewish values and his particular philosophy of Jewish history (the real 
theme of his work), the author can perceive trends and signalize crises in 
Israel’s life which are less evident and, perhaps, less significant for the student 
who does not look beyond the limits of the purely Biblical drama. 

Contrary to first impressions, Professor Baron’s review of Jewish history 
is relatively brief: it hardly exceeds in bulk the two recent Short Histories 
by Margolis and Marx (1927) and Cecil Roth (1936); but to his 800 or so 
pages of text he has been at pains to add (as volume III) a most valuable 
100-page Index, an even more valuable 120-page Bibliography, and an indis- 
pensable 180-page book of Notes. The nature of the Notes and Bibliography 
is such as to invest the work with the highest importance for the student 
(whether or not he finds satisfaction with the author’s philosophy of Jewish 
history), since they display the available literature with a fulness to be found 
nowhere else; while the seemingly exhaustive thoroughness with which recent 
periodical literature has been scrutinized puts even the specialist in Professor 
Baron’s debt. The Notes are generally so drafted as to indicate the most 
weighty and most recent literature bearing on the topics dealt with more or 
less summarily in the Text, dissentient views, and, at times, valuable admis- 
sions of ignorance and indications of yet imperfectly explored territory. And 
all this is done as thoroughly for the Biblical as for the post-Biblical chapters; 


therefore the ‘‘Bible-centred” reader may not hastily conclude that Professor 
39S 
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Baron’s seemingly scanty 200-page narrative covering Old and New Testa- 
ment times can have but little to interest him. 

The thesis which Professor Baron stresses, and which he applies as the 
unifying idea to the multitudinous affairs of Israel during three thousand 
years of vivid and variegated life, is that in the union of Jews and Judaism 
we find “history” subduing “nature”: capacity to exist, despite physical 
misfortune, and to escape decay and extinction, is an outcome of the alliance 
between Jewish nationalism and Jewish religion, even though neither, by 
itself, necessarily has survival value; the religion is itself inextricably bound 
up with historical events (“the Jewish religion has been from the very begin- 
ning and in the progress of time has increasingly become a historical religion, 
in permanent contrast to all natural religion. . . historical, or historico-ethical 
monotheism, may be regarded as the essential contribution of Israel’s religion 
to the history of human creeds”); while the particularism, the “nationalism” 
of the Jewish people and Jewish history, has (contrary to the “nature” of 
things) not found itself in essential contradiction to “‘universalism”—in fact 
the goal of Judaism is “the reconciliation of its national and universalist 
ideologies, through a process of inner and outer growth as an ethno-religious 
unity beyond the boundaries of state and territory’. 

Jewish history is not, of course, a consistent, triumphant experiment in 
the illustration and application of these ideas. ‘‘Nature’’ in the guise of ‘‘the 
normal life” is an ever-present force or lure. Through the Jews’ misfortunes 
or through their own fault, the course of “Jewish universalism” has been 
thwarted by “‘nature’’, since “‘nature’”’ is an inescapable factor, ever present 
and always in revolt: ‘History in its realization needs nature as any given 
moment in time is realized in space... Despite all that Judaism stands for 
and all that the Jewish people has lived through, it cannot be denied that, 
at least until the day of the Messiah, which can come only in a miraculous 
way, history will not have vanquished nature. Until then, nature is the 
necessary substratum for history, as is the soil for the life of a nation. This 
eternal conflict marks the tragic history of the Jews. Time and again the Jews 
have reverted to nature, time and again they were obliged to create their 
territory. Fichte once said, reflecting on the conditions of the then divided 
German nationality, that his nation, without territory and state, without 
even (political) history, must create all these out of its own national existence, 
i. e., evolve out of its Denken its actual Sein. How much more true of the 
Jews in whom ‘existence without state and beyond state, purely spiritual 
development’ are such conspicuous features of the national character. Indeed 
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the Jews several times succeeded in creating such an actual Sein out of their 
racial and religious heritage. The slaves in Egyptian bondage conquered 
Canaan, the refugees in the Babylonian Exile soon established a new self- 
governing state, and in the two millennia of the Diaspora the quasi-political 
aspirations of the people have never ceased to be a living force. The very 
failures of all the messianic movements throughout the ages were, in their 
tragic grandeur, nothing but the continuous affirmation of that yearning 
for the return to the soil. Today the Jewish people is engaged in the great 
adventure of reconstructing its national home in Palestine. In the long history 
of the Diaspora this half-conscious wish of the people to become again rooted 
in a territory and state found repeated expression—although that expression 
was embodied in mere substitutes for both the territory and state.” 

Such are the leading thoughts which guide Professor Baron through the 
long, tangled story of Jewish history. How relevant they are to the Biblical 
period is self-evident. Israel’s early history was a disciplinary process which 
bestowed on it a national and a religious identity: as regards its nationhood 
it learnt (under compulsion) to emancipate itself from, or to exist indepen- 
dently of, ambitions bound up with territory and state; and its religion, 
shaped by the Prophets, likewise rose superior to ‘‘nature,” i. e. it shook off 
the limiting shackles of local rites and conventions and localised sanctuaries 
(including even the Temple at Jerusalem—which, Professor Baron points 
out, only reigned supreme in Jewish life for a very brief period, probably 
only during the three and a half decades from the time of Josiah to its destruc- 
tion), thereby advancing far towards the ideal of being a universal religion. 
“Other ethnic and religious groups lived for long in the very heart of ancient 
Israel, just as, from the eighth century B.C. onward, the Jews began again 
to live in other lands among varied alien majorities... Under the same 
circumstances...many other peoples would certainly have perished and 
disappeared from history. That the Jews survived is largely due to the fact 
that they were prepared for their subsequent destinies by their early history.” 

With this same idea as a gauge Professor Baron takes us through the phases 
of Jewish historical adventure, assessing the importance and the failures 
and successes of the successive crises—the Exile, the Restoration, the Macca- 
bean period, Hellenism, the Pauline schism, the withdrawal of Jewish life 
and faith within the protective bounds of ghetto and Talmud, Emancipation, 
Zionism, and the catastrophic present; and in a lengthy Epilogue he discusses 
the present-day waverings of mind in the hunted Jewish people, analysing 
their perils and estimating their powers of resistance, pointing out where 
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adaptation is essential and where it is suicidal. And he ends on the same note 
with which he began: 

“The Jewish people and their religion are going to survive the present 
extraordinary crisis. The unique interlocking of Jewish religion and nation- 
ality, in fact, offers even greater impregnability than the purely religious 
safeguards of the other denominations, Just as, in the former religious-minded 
ages, the Jewish faith has often saved the Jewish nation from imminent 
extinction, so will, in the present nationalist period, the Jewish ethnos rescue 
the Jewish religion”. 

HERBERT DANBY 


Die Prophetie, by Abraham Heschel, Krakow, Verlag der Polnischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, 1936, pp. vi+194. 

Here is an earnest, independent, original, and stimulating—not to say 
provoking—study of Hebrew prophecy, as represented by the pre-exilic 
prophets. Not the content or value of the prophets’ message but the nature 
and structure of the prophetic consciousness constitute the object of inves- 
tigation, and the aim is not to give a detailed description but to determine 
what is essential and indispensable. Subconscious or unconscious phenomena 
are deliberately ignored as irrelevant. The author attempts to avoid both 
Theologismus and Psychologismus; actually he avoids the latter more success- 
fully than the former. 

Much comparative material is drawn into the discussion, and the use 
made of it impresses one as showing both wide reading and sound insight. 
The documentation, however, suggests reliance upon secondary sources to a 
considerable degree. The organization of the material is open to criticism. 
There is a good deal of repetition, and often the argument seems to be travel- 
ing in circles instead of getting ahead, so that one wonders whether the author 
has in mind some distinction not apparent to the reader. The style shows 
extraordinary facility in saying the same thing in different ways, and consider- 
able ability in effective statement of contrasts. It suffers from a fondness 
for abstract and compound terms, some apparently coined ad hoc. It must be 
admitted that the writer is wrestling with large and unwieldy ideas, yet there 
are times when his treatment brings to mind the definition of sociology as 
“the elaboration of the obvious.” 

The argument may be summarized briefly, though no such summary can 
do it justice. A comparison at some length with religious ecstasy and with 
poetic inspiration leads to the conclusion that Hebrew prophecy is essentially 
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different from both. The basis of the prophetic experience is found in ‘sym- 
pathy’ with the divine ‘pathos.’ The revelation which the prophets received 
was not concerned with the nature of God but with his relation to the world, 
characterized by concern for the world and reaction to it. This reaction was 
marked by a polarity of revulsion and attraction, of wrath and mercy. The 
wrath predominated, but not as an essential attribute; it was a reaction to 
man’s conduct which could be changed by changing man’s conduct, and 
such a change was the object of the prophetic ministry. The divine reaction 
to human history was reflected in the prophet’s consciousness. 

The inspiration of the prophet was experienced as an event. Heschel sub- 
jects the concept ‘event’ to an exhaustive analysis, with much attention to 
Wendung and Richtung. The upshot of it all is that the initiative in the trans- 
action is God’s. Unlike revelation by omens and oracles, prophecy is the 
result, not of man’s turning toward God (Theotropismus), but of God’s turning 
toward man (Anthropotropismus). What ‘pathos’ is to the content of prophetic 
inspiration ‘anthropotropism’ is to its form. True as this is, it might have 
been said more simply. This portion of the argument in particular would 
astonish the prophets themselves beyond measure. 

The purpose of God’s turning to the prophet is to make known how he feels 


about the way men are living, though Heschel does not put it so crudely. 
The result for the prophet is not knowledge about God’s nature but understan- 
ding of His attitude. This involves a conception of God as different from that 
of the “Wholly Other’’ or the ‘“‘numinous” as it is from pantheism or deism. 
At this point the discussion becomes definitely apologetic. The conception 
of the divine ‘pathos’ comes close to the offense of anthropomorphism which 


theology has striven desperately to avoid. Heschel insists, however, that it 
is not a projection of human qualities but an essential and original theological 
category. It is not a matter of Sosein but of Sobezogensein, not of God’s being 
but of his relation to man. It means that God is concerned with everything: 
if that were a human quality, says Heschel with a rare touch of irony, anthro- 
pomorphism would be no blasphemy. What the Bible presents is not an 
anthropomorphic theology but a theomorphic anthropology. This, of course, 
merely begs the question, but Heschel’s insistence on a realistic recognition 
of the prophetic idea of God is valid historically. There may even be something 
in it theologically. 

Significant from the historical point of view is Heschel’s claim that the 
nineteenth century scheme of development in Hebrew religion from the 
conception of God as mysterious and fearful to the thought of him as kind 
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and loving merely reflects the embarrassment of enlightened theologians at 
anthropomorphic ideas in the Old Testament, and that the two conceptions 
actually exhibit the essential polarity of the ‘pathetic’ character of God. He 
even undertakes to analyze the presuppositions of the aversion to anthro- 
pomorphism. Without losing sight of the real development in religion within 
the Old Testament we may recognize a large measure of truth in this conten- 
tion. 

The religion experienced by the prophets, as distinguished from the religion 
preached by them, was essentially a matter of feeling with God. Heschel 
distinguishes this ‘sympathy’ from the ‘passion’ of the mystery cults and the 
mystic’s imitation of God. The prophet’s experience was not an end in itself 
and could not be reproduced or induced. It was the sharing of specific divine 
judgments and attitudes, imparted by God for the purpose of changing 
human history. 

As may be seen from this summary, Heschel’s approach is logical and 
analytical rather than inductive. Consequently it is not surprising to find a 
tendency toward schematism and broad generalization. Sometimes, though 
not often, forced exegesis weakens the argument. A rather dogmatic tone 
pervades the discussions, and an apologetic interest is sometimes in evidence, 
particularly in the last part of the book. In spite of these qualities, however, 
the richness and freshness of thought and the sincerity and thoroughness 
of the enquiry make the book well worth careful reading, and on the whole 
the conclusions appear to be sane and sound. Even though the reader some- 
times becomes impatient, he gains new insights. 

MILLAR BURROWS 


Culture and Conscience, an Archaeological Study of the New Religious Past in 
Ancient Palestine, by W. C. Graham and H. G. May, Chicago, 1936, pp. 356 
and 56 figures. 

Der Titel des Buches und die Einleitung, fiir die Breasted mit dem Schlag- 
wort “the new past’—etwa ‘“gegenwartstrachtige Vergangenheit’’—die 
Ausrichtung gibt, wollen auf die besondere Bedeutung der palastinischen 
Religionsgeschichte hinweisen. I. “Land of Promise” stellt die kulturgeogra- 
phischen Voraussetzungen fiir den Geschichtsablauf in Syrien und Palastina 
heraus. II. “The Dawn of Culture” behandelt die Steinzeit und die stein- 
zeitlichen Denkmaler (Schadel und Flinte sowie Zeichnungen), ferner die 
Graber und Masseben—wobei die Steinreihe von Geser, obwohl jiingeren 
Datums, mithinzugerechnet wird—und die Kultur von ¢eleilat ghassul. Das 
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Charakteristicum dieser Epoche ist der “Cult of the Dead.” III. “First 
Steps of Faith” (mit einer theologisch abwegigen Ankniipfung an Hebraerbrief 
111.) stellt die Bronzezeit dar. Allzu kurz und in vielem fragwiirdig ist 
der geschichtliche Abriss der Hyksos- und Amarna-periode im Verhiltnis 
zur Landnahme der Israeliten. Die These von T. J. Meek (S. 73), dass Josua 
ein Jahrhundert vor Moses gelebt habe, ware hier zu nennen. Auf eine Abwei- 
chung vom vorangegangenen “Cult of the Dead” sollen die Nekropolen 
ausserhalb der Stadt und die Kriige der Kinderleichen hinweisen. Hier und 
an anderen Stellen des Buches (S. 94) ist zu fragen, ob Hyksos-periode und 
Hyksos wirklich identisch sind, d. h. ob wir die in der Hyksosperiode zu 
beobachtenden “‘kanaanidischen” Riten mit der diinnen(!) Oberschicht in 
Paldstina verbinden diirfen, die uns bisher nur bei der Aufgliederung der 
Herrschaft in Stadtstaaten greifbar geworden ist (vgl. A. Alt, Die Landnahme 
der Israeliten, 1925). Einzig beim Pferdeopfer knnte man wohl von einem spezi- 
fischen Hyksos-Brauch sprechen. Religionsgeschichtlich wird die neue Wen- 
dung von Graham-May darin gesehen, dass jetzt eine Menge von Symbolen 
auftauchen, die die “fertility forces” betonen, wie die Schlangen (zu der tell 
bet-mirsim-Stele vgl jedoch: Galling, BRL, Sp. 459) und die Taube. Abwegig 
ist es, die Vierzahl der Schlange an einem Tonstander in Bethsean mit den 
vier Strémen des Paradieses zu verbinden (S. 87). Ausser Schlange und Taube, 
die man mit der Muttergéttin verbinden darf (vgl. H. Gressmann, “‘Die Sage 
von der Taufe Jesu und die vorderorientalische Taubengittin,” ARW, XX 
(1920/21), 1ff), ist der heilige Baum zu nennen. Im Anschluss an die Schlange 
im Tempel (II Kén 184) wird erértert, ob im jerusalemer Heiligtum neben 
der Jahweverehrung eine solche eines Paredros stattgehabt habe. “By the 
Amarna age, when Joshua and his Habiru were entering Palestine (? Rez.), 
sacred prostitution was well established as an institution with definite and 
cultic functions” (S. 95). Ein “fertility symbol” ist nach Graham-May auch 
der sog. Kernos-Ring, wozu die Einwande von C. Watzinger (Denkmédler 
Paldstinas 1, 1933, 70) zu beachten sind. IV. ‘The Ordering of Faith” behan- 
delt die Tempel von Sichem (Hyksoszeit), Bethsean, tell ed-duwér und Sichem 
(El-Berit-Tempel; Zeit: Late Bronze-Early Iron). Etwas aus dem Rahmen 
fallt die Erérterung des Alphabets (S. 115 ff.), die die Uberleitung bildet zur 
inhaltlichen Erérterung der Ras-Schamra-Texte. V. ‘‘Political Upheaval 
and Tribal Particularism’’ ist in den historischen Partien reichlich unscharf. 
Hier vermisst man die Auseinandersetzung mit den Arbeiten von Alt und Noth 
(Staatenbildung, Gott der Viter; System der Zwélf Stimme). V1. “Nationalism 
and New Imperialism” behandelt die politische Bliitezeit Israels und Judas 
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zwischen 1000 und 800 v. Chr. Die politische und militaérische Organisation 
wird durch die Pferdestalle von Megiddo, die Kupferminen der Araba und 
die Ostraka von Samaria verdeutlicht. Die Ostraka von Samaria haben, wie 
man seit Noths grundlegendem Aufsatz in ZDPV, 1927, nicht mehr bestreiten 
sollte, ihre Erklarung in dem Krongut der israelitischen Kénige, und sind zu 
trennen von der administrativen Gaueinteilung in I Kén 4! Auch mit den 
Krugstempeln (Hebron, Socho, Ziph und Mamiat) ist es nicht mit den Worten 
getan: “A study of existing jar handles reveals that the kingdom of Judah 
was fiscally well organized into administrative districts, on the model followed 
by Solomor and Ahab” (vgl. Galling, BRL, Sp. 337 ff). VII. “‘Disintegrating 
Culture and Regenerative Conscience” will dartun, wie auch unter der so 
andersartig zentrierten Jahwereligion die vorisraelitischen Kultbrauche 
weiterleben. Was iiber den Prophetismus—im Kontakt und Kontrast zu 
der griechischen Philosophie—gesagt wird (S. 216 f) ist nicht vom theolog- 
ischen Ansatz, von dem aus m. E. allein der Prophetismus zu ‘“‘verstehen”’ 
ist, sondern aus kulturgeschichtlicher Betrachtung gewonnen (philosophy of 
life). Wenig iiberzeugend ist die Darlegung iiber den Sonnenkultus in der 
offiziellen Tempelreligion in Jerusalem, denn weder die Sama3-Rosse (sic!), 
noch die Orientierung des Tempels (vgl. den Tempelweihspruch nach LXX), 
‘noch Psalm 104 kénnen beweisen, dass hier ein genuines, perennierendes 
Element der Jahwereligion vorliegt. VIII. ‘‘Disintegrating Culture and 
Regenerative Conscience (continued)” bespricht den ‘Incense-altar’’ von 
Thaanach (der nach einer in Berlin befindlichen Silberplatte von Sendschirli 
als syrischer Import anzusehen ist!) und den Modellschrein vom Megiddo 
mit den Keruben. Ferner werden die kyprischen Kapitelle und der sog. 
Tempel von Megiddo behandelt (vgl. hierzu die Kritik des Rez. in ZDPV, 
1936, 227 ff.) Bei den Grabern (S. 285 ff) ist zu bemerken, dass die ‘‘Philis- 
tergraber’’ von Geser in Wirklichkeit in die Perserzeit gehéren (Galling, 
PJB, 1935, 88 ff.) IX. “Divine Plan in the Blurred Record” kann nicht 
besser gekennzeichnet werden als mit den nachfolgenden Zitaten: ‘Within 
both Judaism and Christianity there are elements whose wisest leaders still 
bow unafraid at the shrine of truth and behold there a compelling vision of 
a liberated humanity, released from the chains of the now irrelevant past, 
striding on to a more glorious future... The religious culture of Palestine 
always had its own individuality, imposed upon it by geographical position, 
by topography, and by the tenacious endurance of its native population, 
which were never, at any one time, completely supplanted by invaders... 
The divine plan contemplates the attunement of human personality to the 
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cosmic mind—the reflection, in human relationships, of the enfolding harmony 
and undergirding security with which the celestial bodies surround a planet 
on which lives a creature made in the image of God. Blurred though the record 
be, this is its import”. Wir miissen es uns versagen, diese ‘‘Weltanschauung”, 
die nicht die unsere ist, zu kritisieren: eine Rezension ist nicht der Ort, in 
eine Aussprache iiber das Offenbarungsproblem der Schrift und die Epiphanie 
des Jesus Christus einzugehen. Als Appendix ist eine Ubersicht iiber die 
Geschichte der Ausgrabungen und Forschungen in Palastina beigefiigt. 

Alles in Allem ist die Arbeit von Graham und May neben Albrights Archae- 
ology of Palestine and the Bible und S. A. Cook’s “The Religion of Ancient 
Palestine in the Light of Archaeology” schon durch die Auswertung der neuesten 
Funde ein wertvolles Buch zur Kultur- und Religionsgeschichte Paldstinas 
auch fiir den, der die interlineare ‘“Theologie” der Verfasser nicht teilt. 


Kurt GALLING 


Hesekiel von Alfred Bertholet, mit einem Beitrag von Kurt Galling, I. Reihe, 
Nr. 13 des Handbuchs zum Alten Testament, her. v. O. Eissfeldt, Tiibingen, 
J. C. B. Mohr, 1936, xxiv+172 pp. 

In 1896 B(ertholet), then a young Privatdozent, entered upon an academic 
career in his native Basel with a lecture on the legislation of Ezekiel. In 
the subsequent year he published the first of his commentaries in the Marti 
series, Das Buch Hesekiel. Forty years later, now Professor emeritus of the 
University of Berlin, he has the rare satisfaction to be called upon to interpret 
anew the book of Ezekiel for the latest of exegetical enterprises, the Handbuch 
zum A. T. The editor of the series must have felt that present-day research 
on Ezekiel “‘slipped out of harness’’* too threateningly to be entrusted to less 
experienced hands. 

It is instructive to compare the two commentaries, the one published in 
1897 (B') and the other in 1936 (B?). They illustrate the challenge of tradi- 
tional views and change of scholarly opinion in the last four decades, 

When B! was written there was practical unanimity as to the genuineness 
and integrity of the book of Ezekiel. Earlier doubts died unheeded, and seemed 
hardly to deserve even a fugitive mention in the introduction (B', p. xxiii). 
Ezekiel was universally believed to have been deported with Joiachin (597) 
and his entire book to contain prophecies addressed solely to the exiles in 
Babylonia. Scholars differed only as to whether the whole book was written 


t See O. Eissfeldt in Forschungen und Fortschritte, 1X (1933), 421 f. 
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at one time, most probably in 572 (Ez 401), the other dates of the prophecy 
being but literary fiction (Smend), or whether these dates were not remnants 
of speeches and earlier notes incorporated by Ezekiel into the final draft of 
his book (Cornill); B! appeared to prefer the latter view. Analysis of the text 
convinced Bertholet that Smend overshot the mark when he declared that 
one could not take out a piece of Ezekiel without destroying the whole. Four 
pieces seemed to B! to disturb the present ensemble, and hence to have been 
inserted into it at a later date either by an interpolator (Ez 24 22 ff. and 27 
9-25) or by Ezekiel himself who may have not finished the last revision of his 
manuscript (Ez 111-21 and 33 23-29). B! also takes exception to Smend’s 
view that Ezekiel could not properly be termed a prophet; deported to Baby- 
lonia, uprooted from ancestral soil and the Judean commonwealth, he lacked 
all the natural conditions of a living community in which alone prophecy is 
conceivable. B! contends that the argument would be valid, if Ezekiel were 
living alone in exile. But were not the 10,000 captives among whom Ezekiel 
dwelt an audience sufficient for a prophet? Were not these captives the core 
of the nation (“der Kern des Volkes,” p. xv)? Were they, although banned 
from the homeland, inferior to the people in Jerusalem to whom Jeremiah 
spoke?? 

B? confesses “‘umgelernt zu haben.” The congregation of 10,000 exiles he 
now finds exaggerated, for II Kings 24 16 speaks only of 8000, and Jer 52 28 
of 3023 souls. Similarly untenable seems to him now the deportation of the 
entire leadership of Jerusalem in 597: ‘‘none remained save the poorest sort 
of the people of the land” (II Kings 2414). This he styles ‘‘gewaltig iiber- 
trieben” (p. 33) as proved not alone by Ez 8 11, but also by the mention of 
elders in the house of Ezekiel! In other words, Ez 81, 141, 201 are construed 
now to refer to the prophet’s dwelling place in Jerusalem, and hence can no 
longer be considered, as they were in B', as proof that the Jews in Babylonia 
had their own houses or their government by exiles. 

When explaining the interest of the captives in the fate of Jerusalem, B* 
could cite among other reasons also Ez 24 21(25): the exiles had sons and daugh- 


2 B! obviously subscribes to the estimate in Jer 24 5, 8. 

3 Jer 52 28 speaks of exiles from the Judean countryside ( Yehiidim) deported 
even before the conquest of Jerusalem in 597; it hence has to be added to 
II Kings 24 16, as recognized long ago by David Kimhi. See S. W. Baron in 
Abhandlungen zur Erinnerung an H. P. Chajes, Vienna, 1933, 112 f., shortly 
summed up in his A Social and Religious History of the Jews, New York, 1937, 
I, 87. Cf. also Elias Auerbach, Wiiste und Gelobtes Land, Berlin, 1936, II, 211. 
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ters left behind in the homeland. B? dismisses the verses as editorial manu- 
facture or the secondary and spurious Babylonian setting: “man darf also 
aus Ez 24 21 keinen Schluss auf exilische Herkunft des Originals ziehen” (p. 88). 

It is obvious that in the twoscore years that fall between B' and B? a scholar 
in Yale did some vigorous thinking on the Chronicler’s legend about the 
deserted cities of Judea and the sojourn of “‘the core of the nation” in Babyl- 
onia, and it is this scholar’s reconsideration of exilic and post-exilic Jewish 
history which colors imperceptibly much of the reasoning of the new book. 
I say “imperceptibly.” For the name of Charles C. Torrey appears in B? 
(and not alone here) only when—very seldom—a statement of his is questioned 
(cf. p. xii, 25, 95), and not, as happens very often, when a find of his is bodily 
incorporated. In the discussion of the supposedly Palestinian locale of the 
bulk of the prophecies one meets frequently the name of Herntrich (1933), 
where historic accuracy would have required the reference to the identical 
and earlier arguments in Pseudo-Ezekiel and the Original Prophecy 1930, 24ff. 
This may be due to Bertholet’s regard for his reading public which will find 
the later German book probably more accessible. It may be also due to his 
own preoccupation with recent German literature on Ezekiel. In fact, one can- 
not but often feel that B? presents in the main the attempt to square B! with 
Hélscher and Herntrich, copiously quoted in this book and obviously consid- 
ered as the most representative treatments in recent years. The solution 
offered by B? to the central problems of Ezekiel is sufficiently novel and 
independent to be called the author’s own, though some of his new suggestions 
are traceable to these two books (cf. e. g. B?, p. 42, and Hélscher, p. 81, or 
B?, p. 45, and Herntrich, p. 114). 

The most marked difference between the newer and the older commentary 
is the assumption by B? of a great deal of secondary and non-Ezekelian 
accretions to the book. The prophet is said to have left but loose leaves of a 
note-book (‘‘lose Blatter eines Skizzenbuches”) from which his spiritual heirs 
produced, with much license, the present seemingly uniform book. They 
have often allowed to stand what was but an alternate version or even occasion- 
ally a triple draft of the same utterance (e. g. Ez 3021 .), which accounts 
for the redundancy and diffuseness of the diction. But especially mischievous 
was the erroneous belief of the editors that the entire prophecy presupposes 
an exclusively exilic situation. It is this error, and not the prophet, which is 
responsible for the weird para-psychological features in the book (11 13, 24 2) 
and the whole apparatus of transportation (8 3, 1124) which puts too great 
a strain on the prophet’s hair and the reader’s credulity. 
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Divested from secondary enlargements, the book is said to contain the 
record of prophecies delivered by Ez both in Palestine and Babylonia. His 
initial call to office is the scroll-vision (2 9—3 3) which is assumed to belong 
to Jerusalem and is combined with the date in Ez 12 (592). In Jerusalem, 
also, all the siege and exile symbolism and the prophecies of impending doom 
are asserted to be alone comprehensible. Ez 12 3 where the seer is commanded 
to wander “‘to another place’, and 12 19 where he addresses himself to ‘the 
people of the land” are construed as traces of his sojourn in one of the smaller 
towns of Judea. It was here, in the neighborhood of Jerusalem, that a fugitive 
came to Ezekiel in the very day when the city fell (24 25f.). The date in 33 21 
is editorial blunder. In that Judean town such utterances as 14 12-20, 15, 
24 1-14, 33 23-29 are most likely to be placed, as well as probably all the speeches 
on foreign nations. For they all, save the postscript 29 17 ff., antedate the thir- 
teenth year of the captivity (584), as Ez 11 is emended. The chariot-vision 
is the seer’s consecration to an exilic career, and the vision of the resurrection 
(ch. 37), before it had been torn asunder by the redaction, probably formed 
a part of the oracle in the valley (3 22). Spoken in Babylonia are the following 
authentic fragments of Ezekiel: 1 14—22, 3 10-16a.22-24a, 11 14-21, 144b-6. 
7b.11.21-23, 17 22-24, 20 33-44, 22 23-31 (?), 33 30-33 (?), 34 1-16.17-22.31.23 f., 351-6. 
8b.12 f.15, 36 1-12.16-36, 37 (>12ab.13), 39 23-29, 40-48 (‘‘soweit echt’’). 

The reader who might on the basis of the foregoing summary (necessarily 
brief) accuse the author of too courageous application of scissors to well- 
attested texts, must bear in mind the contemporary temper of German scholar- 
ship. In comparison with a drastic handling of the book which left to Ezekiel 
only about 143 verses out of 1272 (Hélscher)* or the summary dismissal of 
all exilic prophecies as editorial fraud (Herntrich), B* may even risk the 
reproach of being too conciliatory or conservative. 

The chief value of the commentary, and its best commendation, is its 
lucidity and brevity which permit at a glance quick and competent orientation 
in a maze of philological and historical problems. The translation follows in the 
main the critical text of J. A. Bewer (1932) whose excellence B? justly praises. 
The treatment is on the whole up-to-date, only seldom was a paper either 
too recent or inaccessible to be here included (e. g. Torczyner’s ingenious 
interpretation of mispahot and porehdt (Ez 13 18-21) in the light of Lev 13 6, 12, 
cf. Journ. Jew. Pal. Expl. Soc., 1935, 257 ff., and idem, Die Heilige Schrift, 
Frankf. a.M., 1936, III, 303). 


4 See J. B. Harford, Studies in the Book of Ezekiel, Cambridge, 1935, 14. 
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The reviewer confesses agreement with those frequent passages in the 
commentary where B? is troubled by a philological conscience and admits 
that the so-called secondary or non-Ezekelian material ““durchaus dem Gedan- 
kengut Hes entnommen sein kann” (pp. 44, 57, 67, 105, 123 etc.) Bertholet’s 
hypothesis of several redactions of Ezekiel and numerous subsequent “‘Glossen 
und Wucherungen” is rendered most unlikely by the homogeneity of language 
in the book of Ezekiel, in both the employment and the avoidance of certain 
idioms. The rabbis, e. g., called early attention to the consistent absence of 
the term JHWH seba’dt: Yxpim’ 03 ‘mxax KxID TNR HR; cf. Midr. Zita, ed. 
Buber, Berlin, 1894, 30; Ag. Shir ha-Shirim, ed. Schechter, Cambridge, 1896, 
34. Another weakness of B? is that no attempt is made to account for the 
motives of the editors. The literary design of the whole of Ezekiel cannot be 
the result of mere “errors.” 


Some of Bertholet’s new rethinking of the text of Ezekiel deserves attention. 
The scroll-vision (2 9 ff.) may have been his consecration to ministry in Pales- 
tine, and an early rabbinic tradition does indeed cite ch. 2 as the prophet’s 
earliest utterance (cf. Harvard Theol. Rev., XXIV (1931), 281). There may 
be a grain of truth in the other tradition in the same rabbinic source which 
would see in Ez 17 the beginning of his prophecy. This chapter, too, may 


have been spoken in Palestine, naturally before the events that disproved it 
(contrast Ez 17 20 with II Kings 256). It may perhaps be placed with Jer 
27-28 in the fourth year of Zedekiah (593) and may contain a warning against 
the war-propaganda and the hopes bound with the accession of Psammetichus 
II (Ez 17 15), the actual power behind the revolt of the principalities of Canaan 
(Jer 273). The book of Ezekiel may contain some other such Palestinian 
utterances which nothing but a false exegesis prevents being dated prior to 
592 (cf. JBL, LIV (1935), 170). For the date Ez 1 2f., the earliest on Babyl- 
onian soil, does not necessitate the deportation of Ezekiel in 597; he may have 
come to Babylonia with one of the later groups of captives, or even with 
delegations and voluntary exiles, of whom there must naturally have been 
more than are recorded in our scanty sources (Jer 29 1 €., 51 59, 52 28 .). The 
last utterance of the book is dated in 567 (Ez 11), and being the preface to 
the entire book, was suitably placed at the very beginning. I see no reason 
why the prophet, collecting and rewriting his speeches in 567 or even there- 
after, should be denied the benefit of hindsight (e. g. in ch. 12). The deity 
was believed to be prescient, but prophets, not unlike other mortals, could 
become aware of a revelation or gauge its full extent often only in the light 
of subsequent events (Hos 1 2, Is 6). 
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Between these two dates 592-567 a great bulk of undated oracles is found, 
where, without violence to the text, the question may be asked, whether 
some sermons did not have their Sitz im Leben in Jerusalem or Judea, in the 
last days of Joiakim or even the early reign of Zedekiah prior to 592, while 
Ezekiel was still in Palestine. But arbitrary alteration of dates and excision 
of texts, guilty of no offense but disagreement with a scholar’s hypothesis, 
must continue to render present-day investigation of Ezekiel devoid of that 
discipline of mind and regard for facts which alone deserve the name of science. 


SHALOM SPIEGEL 


Excavations and Protosinaitic Inscriptions at Serabit el Khadem, by Richard 
F. S. Starr and Romain F. Butin (Studies and Documents V1, edited by Kirsopp 
Lake and Sylva Lake), London (Christophers), 1936, pp. xi+42, plates 16, 
plans V. 

As explained in the preface by Professor Lake, the Serabit Expedition of 
1935, which is the subject of this small volume, was attended with many 
difficulties. The most serious of these was the accident and subsequent illness 
of Professor Lake, necessitating the departure of him and Mrs. Lake after 
but one week at the site. Had they been able to remain for the entire month 


of the excavation doubtless the report would have been more complete and 
unified than it is. 


Mr. Starr, who took charge after the departure of Professor Lake, has 
written in the first part a good description of the excavations, by which the 
earlier work of Petrie was revised and supplemented. Of particular interest 
is the account of the Cave of Hathor and the adjacent constructions. Plans, 
drawn by E. B. Miiller, are happily arranged so that one can consult them 
while reading the corresponding text without the turning of pages. The 
photographs on the whole are well executed. It is unfortunate that Fig. 3, 
a stele showing at the bottom an Asiatic group of some importance, is abbrevi- 
ated, though the description on p. 6 fully sets forth the significance of this 
scene. 

In the second section there is a study of quarries which later were converted 
into shrines. This is more difficult to read because of a confusion in terms. 
For instance, is not Quarry-Shrine I (p. 17, 6th line from bottom) ‘Shrine” 
I of Plan II, and Quarry II (p. 18, 5th line from bottom) “Shrine” II? And 
evidently II on p. 17, 1. 16, should be III. 

The account of clearing Mine M, in the third section, gives a concise des- 
cription of the objects found. What is described as a cross or faw (p. 23) in 
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the photograph (Fig. 23) looks like a narrow V. The fourth section is a tabu- 
lation of the objects found in the Temple Area, with drawings. The reviewer 
wishes there had been some classification and dating of these objects as well! 
as some description beyond the brief titles for Figs. 26-29. In Fig. 21 the cut 
is upside down. In the titles under Figs. 30-33, as on p. viii, the valley where 
some Egyptian inscriptions were found is called “the Rodh el ’Air,” with 
no explanation for the divergence from the spelling ‘“‘R6d el-‘Air” (Harvard 
Theol. Rev., XXV, 110). 

Except for the publication of some photographs the presentation of the 
Egyptian material has been wisely postponed until there is at least another 
visit to the site, after which it is hoped that Dr. Gardiner and Dr. Cerny will 
issue a revised edition of Gardiner and Peet’s The Inscriptions of Sinai. 

Two new Protosinaitic inscriptions are treated by Father Butin in the 
second part of the monograph. Five, or possibly six, inscriptions seemingly 
in this writing were found, but only two are sufficiently clear or complete to 
contribute anything noteworthy. Father Butin presents them with his cus- 
tomary seriousness and caution. After appraising the related contributions 
since his 1932 publication, particularly those of Leibovitch, Grimme, and 
Albright, he affirms his adherence to his previous conclusions. Indeed a new 
photograph of the inscription in Mine L (Fig. 34) supports his earlier reading 
of the signs (Harvard Theol. Rev. XXV, 183-4). 

Of the two new inscriptions one apparently is to be read: ttn 2(or d)t l'n 
m'hb b'lt, ‘‘this is to be reserved for ’N the beloved of Ba‘alat.”” There are two 
additional letters, an uncertain sign and a #, of which no convincing explana- 
tion is at hand. The second inscription is longer and more interesting. It 
shows the g sign (though it may be a completely new sign) twice as the Egyp- 
tian forearm with clenched fist and the § or ¢ sign (if it is this sign) is inverted 
on the basis of its previous occurrences. There are four columns with a break 
at the bottom of the second. According to Father Butin’s system they may 
be read: (1) 'rht (2) mg’st— (3) tlt lbim (4) ms‘t gn, “caravans from G’ST— 
a third for their habitation the rock cuttings of the ridge,” or, as he translates 
freely, ‘For their habitation the members of the caravans (gangs) from G’st 
occupy the third part of the rock shelters of the ridge.” A difficulty in trans- 
lating an inscription like this, with several uncertain characters, is the number 
of possibilities. If the inscription is a reservation for sleeping quarters the 
above interpretation is plausible, though the word order is puzzling and why 
the ét “must be a verb” (p. 41) is not clear. In the Ugarit texts ’r#t means 
“cows.” So, by using the same transliteration and dividing the last two 
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words before rather than after the ¢, we could translate, ‘Three cows from 
the valley of St—at the houses with weapons thou shalt guard.”” If Albright’s 
divergent view of several characters is correct (JPOS, XV, 334-340) these 
translations are untenable. Until we know something about the purpose of 
the inscription we can regard no proposed translation as a certainty. Father 
Butin would be the last to argue for the finality of his readings. 

Though the report gives an impression of incompleteness, those who were 
concerned in the publication deserve thanks and commendation for making 
this much promptly available. 

O. R. SELLERS 


Daniel by Aage Bentzen, (Handbuch zum Alten Testament, Erster Reihe, 19). 
Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1937. 

This is a worthy addition both to the series to which it belongs and to the 
long list of commentaries on Daniel. One may well ask why a new commen- 
tary on Daniel was needed so soon after the excellent and much more exhaus- 
tive works of Charles and Montgomery, but the answer is doubtless that 
there is some usefulness in a series of briefer commentaries, and to make 
such a series new commentaries on all the books of the Bible have to be written. 
Both the strong and the weak points of this book are in no small measure due 
to the nature and plan of the whole series. 

One thing which strikes the reader at once and strongly commends the 
work to him is the comprehensiveness, up-to-date-ness, and cosmopolitanism 
of the bibliography. It is international to an extraordinary degree—‘“‘including 
the Scandinavian.” Perhaps the fact that the author is a professor in the 
University of Copenhagen has something to do with the breadth of his learn- 
ing. So far as the reviewer has observed, there is just one serious omission, 
Torrey’s ‘“‘Notes on the Aramaic Part of Daniel” (Transactions of the Connec- 
ticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, 1909). The American reader is pleased 
to find references to Moore, Dougherty, Ginsberg, Kraeling, et al., and the 
constant use made of Montgomery’s commentary speaks well for the author’s 
judgment. Surprisingly recent articles in many journals are cited. 

The position taken with regard to the date and composition of the book 
is that the legends of chapters 1-6 arose in the eastern Diaspora during early 
Hellenistic times, the absence of any hatred of the heathen being emphasized 
in this connection; in the Maccabean crisis, between 167 and 164 B. C., the 
Palestinian author of the complete work adapted these Aramaic legends to 
his own situation and added the Hebrew visions. Chapters 1-7 were left in 
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their original Aramaic except that chapter 1 was translated into Hebrew. 
In this connection Bentzen refers to Duhm, Rowley, and Eissfeldt; he is 
evidently unaware of Torrey’s hypothesis that chapter 7, which belongs with 
8-12, was translated from Hebrew into Aramaic to conceal the real joint 
between the component portions of the book. Regarding chapter 7 as a part 
of the Aramaic work, Bentzen distinguishes it as a “‘dream”’ from the “‘visions” 
of 8-12, though actually, apart from the change from Aramaic to Hebrew, 
the introductory formulae of 7 and 8 differ less than those of 8 and the suc- 
ceeding visions. Noth’s explanation of the choice of the Hebrew language for 
the later chapters as due to the nationalism of the Maccabean period is adopted. 

As regards the derivation of the materials used in the book, Bentzen notes 
the possibilities but cautions the reader against expecting certainty in such 
matters. He believes that the Daniel of Ezekiel 14 14-20 and 283 and the 
Danel of Ras Shamra are the same, but that neither has anything to do with 
the Daniel of this book, whom he identifies with the man of the same name 
mentioned in Ezra 8 2 and Nehemiah 10 7. 

That the author of the book was mistaken both in his picture of history 
and in his calculations as to the future is freely admitted. Here, as also with 
regard to textual criticism and source-analysis, the commentary shows com- 
mon sense and sound judgment. At the same time it is urged that the author 
was animated by a praiseworthy trust in God, and that modern exegesis must 
emphasize this, while recognizing the Zeitbedingtheit of the details. The 
religious value of the critical view in forestalling the wild fancies of modern 
apocalypticism is appropriately pointed out. 

On the formal side one notes that the translation, critical notes, and com- 
mentary are strung together in a curious fashion which obscures the contin- 
uity of the commentary proper. A feature of some interest but doubtful 
value is the metrical analysis attached to each division. No use is made of 
it; in connection with chapters 11 and 12 the writer remarks that metrical 
composition is uncertain but the delimitation of the units of thought facilitates 
understanding. 

Exposition and discussion are on the whole very brief, and there is little 
if any attempt at popularization. Full documentation has been preferred to 
extended interpretation. Even such an important matter as the doctrine of 
resurrection, for example, receives very little comment or explanation. The 
commentary will be useful as a convenient work of reference for the scholar 
rather than as an exposition of Daniel for the general reader. 

M. B. 
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Khorsabad, Pari I: Excavations in the Palace and at a City Gate (Oriental 
Institute Publications, Vol. XXXVIII), by Gordon Loud with chapters by 
Henri Frankfort and Thorkild Jacobsen, University of Chicago Press, 1936, 
xv+139 pp. with three colored plates and many figures and charts, $10.00. 

When Sargon II of Assyria (722-705 B.C.) decided to build a new residence, 
Dfr-Sharrukén (Fortress of Sargon), at the site now called Khorsabad, he 
little realized that the life of his foundation would barely outlast his own. 
To the archaeologist, however, shortness of occupation is a blessing, since 
it enables him to give a precise date for the construction of buildings and the 
employment of objects found in them. Like Tell el-‘Amarnah (Akhetaten) 
Khorsabad serves as a chronological peg for the comparative archaeologist. 
It was the first site to be adequately excavated in the Near East (Botta 
1843-4, Place 1851-5) and is the only Assyrian capital which has been properly 
excavated in recent times, thanks to the thorough work of the Oriental Insti- 
tute of the University of Chicago. In 1929 the late Edward Chiera made 
very successful soundings there, followed from 1930 to 1935 by systematic 
excavations under the general direction of H. Frankfort and the immediate 
supervision of Gordon Loud, assisted by a competent staff. The present 
volume contains the definitive publication of Chiera’s chief discoveries, 
followed by that of the city-gate numbered ‘‘7,”’ part of the royal palace and 
several palace-temples (i. e., sanctuaries attached to the palace). Most of 
the buildings here described were cleared in 1930-33. 

Frankfort’s and Loud’s publication is of great importance for the student 
of Late-Assyrian architecture and decoration. Particularly interesting to 
the biblical scholar is the identification of Sargon’s throne-room, where he 
sat in state during the earlier years of Hezekiah’s reign. Palestinian archae- 
ologists will be interested, e. g., in the representation of proto-Aeolic (Ionic) 
capitals (figs. 83, 89), already described by Botta and Flandin. As is well 
known, numerous finds at Megiddo, Samaria, Shechem, near Jerusalem, and 
in Moab have yielded capitals of this type ranging in date from the eleventh 
century B.C. (Megiddo, 1935) to the seventh. Ancient Oriental symbolism 
is illustrated by new examples of the statue of a god with the spouting vase 
(figs. 107-8); cf. the reviewer’s remarks, Harvard Theological Review, XVII, 
190-92, with reference to John 7 38, 

In general Jacobsen’s interpretation of the inscriptions from the palaces 
temples is good. Most of the reviewer's changes are insignificant, affecting 
the English as much as the Assyrian; e. g., the English for bé#é@i would hardly 
be ‘“‘deesses,” which is French déesses. In No. 4, line 4, ukkipSu should be 
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rendered “provide for him,” rather than “bring near for him”; in No. 7, line 
6, baldt napisti Amé raqiéti means “‘everlasting life”’ like the underlying Sumer- 
ian phrase (tila)zi-ud-sud-du-a (cf. JAOS, XXXVIII, 60 f.), and not “breath 
of life, long (correctly ‘distant’) days.” 

We heartily recommend the volume to all students of ancient history and 
archaeology. 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 


Publications of the Alexander Kohut Memorial Foundation, Vol. VIII: Addi- 
tamenta ad Librum Aruch Completum congessit scripsit edidit Samuel Krauss 
adjuvantibus Bernhardo Geiger, Ludovico Ginzberg, Immanuele Léw, Ben- 
jamino Murmelstein, pp. x, 438, Vienna, 1937 (also with Hebrew title page; 
written in Hebrew’). 

The ‘Arik ha$-Salém was written in the eleventh century by Nathan ben 
Yehi’el. Every student of Aramaic or rabbinic literature has frequent occasion 
to use Kohut’s edition entitled Aruch Completum (1878-92). Indeed the 
Aruch is an indispensable lexicographical source that at times will aid the 
scholar when the dictionaries of Jastrow and Levy and the thesaurus of Payne 
Smith have failed him. 


A lexicon of rabbinic literature is hardly to be undertaken by a single man. 
For the task requires not only a command of the vast and difficult rabbinic 
literature but also of the intricate ins and outs of the many Aramaic dialects 
such as Mandaic and Syriac. The work demands a North-Semitic epigrapher 
to control inscriptions ranging from the Aramaic papyri of Egypt in the fifth 
century B.C. to the incantation bowls of Sassanian Babylonia. Furthermore, 
a competent Iranian scholar is indispensable for handling the numerous 
Iranian loanwords. Then too, it is highly advisable to have a cuneiformist? 
to control not only the Akkadian vocabulary but also the Sumerian originals 
to which Akkadian words can frequently be traced. These requirements are 
by no means exhaustive but they give an inkling of the complexity of the 
problem. 


Aside from the fact that Kohut worked single-handed, the numerous 


t While Professor Krauss’ style is intelligible to anyone who knows modern 
Hebrew, the same can not be said of some of the abbreviations he uses. A 
complete list of abbreviations would have been very helpful. 

2 It is unfortunate that Krauss did not secure the collaboration of a cunei- 
formist, 
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discoveries and publications since the appearance of the Aruch Completum 
have created a need for this welcome volume of additamenta. 

An opus resulting from the joint efforts of several scholars is bound to be 
uneven. Geiger’s numerous contributions, particularly his Iranian etymolo- 
gies, are especially commendable.’ Ginzberg’s notes have not been integrated 
with the rest of the material. They form a separate list of additions and 
corrections covering only the letter x (pp. 417-437) but reflect Ginzberg’s 
unsurpassed mastery of rabbinic sources and inspire the hope that the distin- 
guished Talmudist will some day publist: a corpus of Randglossen to the 
Aramaic lexica. 

The authors are to be congratulated on producing so valuable a work with 
so few typographical errors. The following notes and corrections are offered 
as a supplement and not as criticism. 

p. 9a—nx is correctly defined as ‘enemy, harmer,” thus explaining xnwK 
in L: 4, 6, 7, 9 etc.4 

p. 23b— px is rightly explained as a borrowing from Akkadian but it should 
also be noted that Akkadian tkkaru is in turn borrowed from Sumerian engar. 

p. 24b—adx (Daniel 2 31; 47, 10; 78) “behold”; cf. 4] in the Ras Shamra 
epics and all@ in the Teli el-Amarna tablets; see Bulletin of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research, LXV (1937), 32, n. 11. 

p. 31a (cf. wx on pp. 18b, 422b)—The x of dywor is properly derived from 
the preposition by. This idiomatic reduction of by, which is very common 
in Mandaic and Jewish Babylonian Aramaic, is now attested in “Seleucid 
Erechite Aramaic” that comprises the earliest known text in Babylonian 
Aramaic; cf. di-a-ba-ba-’ (for standard Aramaic xa by ») in Thureau-Dangin, 
Textes Cunéiformes V1, Paris, 1922, text 58, line 2. Note that the cuneiform 
orthography does not indicate the first b as geminated. The/ is apparently lost. 

p. 46b (cf. 47b)—"pox “heaven.” There is an unpublished Mandaean bowl 
in the library of Princeton University (No. Ex 4283), in which this word 
appears in lines 7 ff.: xvpoy7 xa wRdy (8) xYEOYT <A> KYDD 
wendy RYDOIT ND (10) wAnn NYSDOT RIT YOY (9) wnn “bound is <the 
mystery> of the upper heaven in the mystery of the lower heaven; bound is 
the mystery of the lower heaven in the mystery of the upper heaven.” Geiger 


3 The Geiger-Krauss controversy is regretable: Wiener Zeitschrift fur die 
Kunde des Morgenlandes XLIV (1936), 51 ff., XLIV (1937), 231 f. | 

4I have published the Aramaic and Mandaic incantation bowls referred 
to as texts A-O in Archiv Orientélni; see VI (1934), 319-234 for A-F; ibid., 
466-474 for G; IX (1937), 84-106 for H-O. 
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rejects the Greek derivation (ggatpa) and defends the Indo-Iranian; cf. San- 
skrit Svitra “shining” =Old Iranian spi0ra. 

p. 47a (cf. 301b)—oimpox. This supernatural being is to be.compared with 
ow (H: 6). 

p. 50—xeipox should be discussed together with the variant xai20x (pp. 
44b, 45a). 

p. 51a—s ox is not the name of a demon but (with Ginzberg, p. 430a) 
“angel, prince.” Such is the designation of the patron angels of nations; 
cf. D: 11, L: 13 and especially the note to E: 3. 

p. 5Sa— px is simply a variant of qpn; e. g. nyTK ADDR nIwK (the opening 
words of an unpublished bowl in the Harvard Semitic Museum, no. 2036) 
“upset, upset is the earth.” 

pp. 64b-65b—Geiger denies that box is the Akkadian arad égalli and 
instead maintains that it stands for Iranian drda-kara. 

p. 68b—p’sx is correctly derived from Akkadian ‘“‘ir-ri-su.’”” However, 
even though the sibilant is pronounced s in Assyrian, it is written §. Also 
emend ‘“‘be-el-egli” to either be-el eqli or bél-eqli. 

p. 72a—The interpretation of spnux (the Akkadian should be given as 
Sattagda ji) as “formerly” and not “last year’ is adopted. 

p. 83b—3 “‘house.”’ The form without ¢ is now attested in “Seleucid Erechite 
Aramaic” (lines 4 and 7 in the inscription mentioned above). 

pp. 88b and 89a—It is interesting to note that xp> n°a (88b) has survived 
in modern Hebrew while the synonymous op nv3 (89a) is retained as bét el-méye 
“a privy” in the spoken Arabic of Palestine. 

p. 95a—The statement that Ben Sira is now known in the original Hebrew 
is hardly warranted though widely accepted. The Geniza text. is probably 
a back-translation from an Aramaic-Syriac version. 

p. 108b (cf. 390b)—The “progressive apheresis” (as Dr. H. L. Ginsberg 
aptly describes the phenomenon) in 3, “wav is matched in a hitherto 
unpublished magic bow]; to wit No. 1927, 3297 of the Ashmolean: 

STN (3) PISANI MRa¥ MA MoMA (2) 7 oP TIP wD Wp 
Wa om 1 awa (4) prwind prin patayd KoxD 12 1D79K7 
tnbo yoIN JON mA. 

“QPRGYH PRGYH RGYH GYH YH H (2)???Lord, Hosts that the 
spells (?) (3) of Akarkoi son of Mama may be turned upon those that worked 
them [and let them return to those] that sent them. (4) In the name (? ? ?) 
of YH W HY 'HYH HYHWH. Amen, a{men, selah].” 


S Metathesis for m°w1n? 
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p. 135—The discussion of 337 is partly a repetition of that of aa bys on 
p. 98b. 

p. 168a—xmnar cf. nape vy: (O: 9) “Nergal of the Wasp.” 

p. 188—For additional references to psn ‘“‘pebble charms” (a prototype 
of the rosary), see Montgomery, p. 289a; Gordon H: 7; H. L. Ginsberg, 
American Journal of Semitic Languages, LII (1936), 100, n. 26. 

p. 202a—*xb» Accordingly, xndw in H: 5 (see note) is correct. 

p. 202b—Correct efimnu to efimmu “shades of the dead.” The Akkadian 
is taken from Sumerian edim. 

p. 209b—wp-w; see G: 4 and the parallels listed with it for variant forms. 

p. 218b—>. Students who are still puzzled about Jastrow’s (Dictionary, 
618b) definition, ‘“‘[a] bearded dear [sic],’’ will rejoice over the new and ortho- 
graphically sound data. 

p. 221a—k}9; see now N: 18 and the duplicate reproduced with it. 

p. 252a—;rwyp; see Montgomery, p. 271a; Gordon D: 11, E: 3 (and dupli- 
cates), L: 12 and the note on L: 13. 

p. 302a—pp also occurs in the doggerel of Montgomery 3:6 (cf. lines 8, 10 
and Gordon I: 6, J: 8). 

p. 328b—Future discussions of x13» should reckon with 7p in I: 6 and J: 8. 

p. 361b—It can now be added that Aramaic bp may serve as interjectional 
“hark!” precisely like Hebrew yp; e. g., °°» Sp wm sw Sp wy uw dp (1: 45, 
J: 6, cf. B: 9) “Hark! my body shakes; hark! my body quakes; hark! my 
words.” This idiomatic use of g4l is demonstrated beyond question in a 
number of Mandaean bowls including M (see note to M: 4). 

p. 366b—npppp. Perhaps the last word in H: 2 is to be read mppyp and 
taken as a feminine of opnp. 

p. 419b—Correct aguri to agurri (gen.). 

p. 427b—Emend na(u)garu to nangaru/naggaru; nagar is the Sumerian 
original. 

p. 428a—It is impossible to derive Hebrew wx and wx from the same root. 

p. 428b—nnmx “woman”; note the variant xn’ in H: 1 (see note). 

p. 437b—Students of Biblical Aramaic will be interested in Ginzberg’s 
view that sytnex (Ezra 4 15, 19) comes from the root 37 “‘to send” and means 
“a mission” and not “sedition.” 

Cyrus H. Gorpon 


6 J. A. Montgomery, Aramaic Incantation Texts from Nippur, Philadelphia. 
1913. 
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Le milieu biblique avant Jésus-Christ, III: Les idées religieuses et morales, 
by Charles-F. Jean, Paris, Geuthner, 1936, xxxix-+-727 pp. with 235 illustra- 
tions on 80 plates, 130 fr. 


In 1922-23 Abbé Jean published a useful popular account of ancient Oriental 
history, culture, and literature in two volumes; he now completes it with a 
stately volume containing as much material as the first two put together. 
Meanwhile Jean has worked intensively in the cuneiform field, where he has 
published many books and papers, including his standard treatise, La religion 
sumérienne (1931). The first words of his preface state, “Our Milieu Biblique 
is not addressed to the learned world.” It is true that the book is a compilation, 
based on first-hand knowledge and original research in the Assyro-Babylonian 
sections, but elsewhere based on the research of others. However, it endeavors 
to go back everywhere to original sources, quoting from them freely, and 
employing Hebrew, Greek, and even Egyptian type. In spite of Jean’s dis- 
claimer, the work before us merits the same treatment which any scholarly 
book should receive. In this case space is lacking for a detailed criticism, so 
we shall make our remarks general. 


Jean’s competent and detailed account of Assyro-Babylonian religion is 
arranged historically, a fact which greatly increases its utility to the student 
of ancient religion. It is becoming clearer all the time that the investigator 
of the relations between the religion of Israel and those of the surrounding 
nations must not limit himself to a comparative study of parallel phenomena, 
but must constantly analyze them from the historical point of view. It is 
just as important to know the stages through which religious ideas evolved 
and the date of the documents employed as it is to know their classical form 
and their geographical distribution. 


The treatment of Egyptian, Canaanite, South-Arabic, and Aegean religion 
is also historically arranged, but here the author’s lack of first-hand control, 
combined with the fragmentary nature of much of the material, has made 
the results much less satisfactory. The literature cited is of very unequal 
character and is often antiquated; there are many typographical errors and 
slips in detail. Owing to its disjointed, rather encyclopaedic form, it is much 
less readable than the treatment of Mesopotamian religion, which is both 
reliable and well organized. One excellent point in Jean’s work is that he 
includes the Aegean world in his handbook, which describes pre-Hellenic 
and classical Greek religion, deals with Hellenistic philosophy and theological 
syncretism, and brings us down to Philo. While there is little synthesis, 
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chapter X, ‘‘Some Concepts Common to the Peoples of the Biblical World,” 
is a contribution to a future one. 


Last but not least we may mention the three hundred illustrations, most 
of which are clearly and accurately reproduced and many of which cannot 
be found in previous handbooks. All in all, Jean has given us a most useful 
sketch of a vast field, which will save the student a great deal of time and 
will be of considerable value to the advanced scholar, who must, however, 
be careful not to rely too fully on the extra-Mesopotamian parts of the book. 


W. F. A. 


Hammistar haréma’t b eres yisra’él (Roman Administration In Palestine), 
by A. Schalit, Bialik Foundation, Jerusalem, 1937, pp. 8+172, plates and map. 


Within the past decade a number of Palestinian scholars, writing in Hebrew, 
have made contributions to the history of ancient civilization in Palestine 
which are the more remarkable because of the difficulty of securing all the 
specialized material which western scholars have at their disposal in university 
and public libraries. Among the distinguished young scholars working in 
the Hellenistic and Roman periods, of whom Allon, Avi Yonah, Hans Lewy, 
Schwabe, Sukenik, and Tscherikower are perhaps best known in the West, 
Schalit now takes his rightful place through the publication of this book, 
which appears in the Library of Palestinology, a series to which Maisler and 
Narkiss have recently contributed useful studies in other fields. The author 
may be known to specialists for his earlier articles on Romas policy in the 
Orient published in Klio and Tarbiz. 


Schalit has condensed much valuable material into a small space, but even 
with strict economy of exposition he has not been able to cover certain parts 
of his subject, such as native law, taxation, Roman military organization; 
these, however, he promises to discuss in an additional volume, to which 
interested scholars will look forward with anticipation of profit. 


As the prescribed limits of this review do not permit of an extended analysis 
or criticism of his treatment, I shall briefly indicate the points that seem 
important or new, first remarking that Schalit has been notably successful 
in combining pertinent information from both Hellenistic and rabbinic sources, 
to a fuller extent than even in larger works. 


He makes admirably clear how Jewish Palestine, first as a client-kingdom 
under Hyrcanus II and the Herodians, and then as a sub-province under 
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the procurators, and finally as the province of Syria Palaestina, fitted into 
the pattern of Roman administrative policy, and how the Jews looked upon 
Roman rule and were affected by it in their economic, social and religious 
life. Following the lead of S. Klein and Tscherikower, he plausibly attributes 
the extension of the system of miSmarét or local administrative bodies to the 
Hasmonaean policy of adapting the Ptolemaic system of toparchies to the 
needs of the Jewish legal-religious system; he shows that Pompey’s adminis- 
trative division of the country was primarily based on the earlier Ptolemaic- 
Seleucid-Hasmonaean scheme; he helpfully compares Gabinius’ redistribution 
of Jerusalem’s civic authority among the five synhedria with the Roman 
procedure carried out in Macedonia, concretely symbolizing the principle 
of divide et impera; and he well describes the political consequences of the 
coming to Palestine of Roman negotiatores; excellent also is his exposition 
of the legal status of Jerusalem as a civitas and of the effect of the policy of 
decentralization pursued by the Romans to further their imperial designs. 
In operating with the generally accessible material on Roman public law and 
provincial administration, Schalit is critical enough to see that the merely 
formal classification of Judaea as theoretically a civitas stipendiaria, paying 
tribute to Rome and keeping its land by the consent of the Roman propri- 
etors, does not adequately describe the anomalous legal position of the Pales- 
inian Tews, since under Pompey and Julius Caesar, and again under Herod, 
Jerusaiem (as surrogate for Judaea) possessed a large measure of autonomia 
and in most respects enjoyed the privileges of a civitas libera et immunis. 
Schalit has also shown skill in making clear what Herod’s function was as a 
client-king, namely to be the agent of Rome, so that the period of indirect 
Roman rule was not greatly different from that of direct rule under the pro- 
curators, from the point of view of the heavily taxed Jewish population. 
Another point worthy of special mention is the author’s discussion of the 
Roman provincial census. 

The criticisms that occur to me concern matters which are rather unimpor- 
tant, such as misspellings of Latin and Greek words and the omission of 
recent monographs in the field, for example, Corbishley’s article on the chron- 
ology of the procurators, and Reinhold’s study of Marcus Agrippa. But for 
the latter shortcoming the author has made apology in his preface, explaining 
that many recent works were inaccessible to him in Jerusalem. As for the 
typographical errors, of which there are not more than a dozen or so, any one 
who has had to revise proof of Latin or Greek texts set up by most western 
printers will wonder that Schalit has done so well in revising the proof sub- 
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mitted by his Palestinian printer. Incidentally Schalit’s conclusions as to 
the date of the census of Quirinius appear to me to be sounder than those of 
Corbishley, with which he is apparently unfamiliar. 

Among the excellent features of his study I should emphasize his careful 
philological use of Latin, Greek and rabbinic sources, which are abundantly 
cited in the notes, and his apt quotations of Midrashic anecdotes illustrating 
the Jewish attitude toward Roman rule in the second century and later. In 
this connection I may refer to his instructive note on a passage in Ekhah 
Rabbati i. 5, which he shows to be an allusion to the eastern visit of Septimius 
Severus in 200/202 A.D. not to the time of Vespasian or of Hadrian, the 
argument being largely based on the administrative terminology of the Hebrew 
text, previously discussed by S. Krauss. 

Above all one must commend the author for sobriety and objectivity. 
This little volume is a worthy companion to Tscherikower’s admirable book 
on the earlier period. 


RaLpo Marcus 


Die Heilige Schrift neu ins Deutsch tiberitragen, IV: Ketubim (Schrifttum), 
by Harry Torczyner and others, Frankfurt a.M., J. Kauffmann, 1937, 573 pp., 


price (bound) 4.50 Mk. 


With this little volume the publication of the new Jewish translation of 
the Old Testament into German, which began in 1935, is completed. There 
is no doubt that it will perform a great service for all German-speaking Jewry, 
which had no adequate modern translation of the Bible suitable for its pur- 
poses. In the preface to Vol. I Professor Torczyner has explained how this 
translation came into being and how it was prepared. Here we shall only say 
that it follows the Massoretic text faithfully and that the work of a dozen 
contributors has been revised and harmonized by Torczyner, to whom the 
finished product must thus be credited in large part. The style archaizes, 


as will be evident from the following illustration from Job 32 6-7, due entirely 
to the editor: 


“Jung bin an Jahren ich, 

Und Greise ihr, 

Drum scheut ich angstlich mich, 

Mein Wissen auch mit euch zu kiinden. 
Ich dachte: ‘Lass die Tage reden, 

Der Jahre Fiille Weisheit kiinden.’ ” 
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The best portions of the present volume for the scholar are certainly Proverbs 
and Job, especially the latter, since Torczyner’s own interpretative research 
of many years is, to a certain extent, incorporated into them. 

W. F. A. 


Die Schrift und ihre Verdeutschung, by Martin Buber and Franz Rosenzweig, 
Berlin, Schocken, 1936, 351 pp. 

Here two eminent Jewish thinkers of modern Germany have given nearly 
a score of essays on subjects connected with their project for a German trans- 
lation of the Hebrew Bible (not to be confused with the Torczyner translation). 
Most of the essays date from the years 1926-28, but several come down as 
recently as 1935. Since they are nearly all either literary or metaphysical- 
theological in character, they are of much greater importance as documents 
of German-Jewish culture in the past decade than as contributions to our 
understanding of the Old Testament. In any case it is clear that the authors 
are throughout more interested in aesthetic and philosophical categories 
than in the philological interpretation of the Hebrew Bible, to which they 
have no new contributions to make. 

W. F. A. 


Pour mieux comprendre et mieux enseigner l'histoire sainte de l’' Ancien Testa- 
ment, by J. Coppens, Brussels, L’Edition Universelle, 1936, 82 pp. 

In this lecture Canon Coppens of the University of Louvain has given an 
extremely interesting survey of the place of the Old Testament in Catholic 
theology, of its religious and historical value, and of pedagogical method as 
applied to teaching it. The appendices are particularly instructive. The 
reviewer would call attention to the admirable brief sketch of Israel’s evolution 
on pp. 31 ff. 

W. F. A. 


Die dgyptischen Listen palastinenischer und syrischer Ortsnamen (Klio, Betheft 
XXXVIII), by D. Dr. Anton Jirku, Leipzig, Dieterich, 1937, 62 pp. 

Since the reviewer is giving a detailed analysis of this monograph elsewhere, 
it is sufficient to say here that the book will be of some use to the beginner, 
but will be quite useless to the scholar, except as a very imperfect repertory 
of citations. The lists are so disfigured by mistakes as to be worthless, and 
the commentary is neither sound nor adequate. 


W. F. A. 
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Die Verwendung von Synonymen im Alten Testament und die aufgefundenen 
Ras-Schamratexte, by S. Spinner, Vienna, 1936, 39 pp. 

This brochure is a complement to the author’s Herkunft, Entstehung und 
antike Umwelt des hebraischen Volkes (Vienna, 1933). Like this work it is 
a paraphilological Walpurgisnacht; the author’s combinations are incon- 
ceivably wild. 

W. F. A. 


The Apocrypha, by R. H. Malden, Oxford University Press, 1936, vii+95 
pp., $1.50. 

The Dean of Wells gives us the substance of a series of Lenten lectures on 
the Apocrypha which, he thinks, have been unjustifiably neglected by the 
Church of England. The sketch is strictly popular and lays no claim to 
scholarly merit. In general the author has followed standard sources, so his 
lectures will serve as a good introduction to the subject in church schools, 
especially since he writes in a colloquial, even slangy style. 

W. F. A. 


Onomasticon of Palestine, a New Method in Post-Biblical Topography (reprint 
from the Proceedings of the American Academy for Jewish Research, Vol. VII), 
by Paul Romanoff, x+90 pp. 

Dr. Romanoff offers the first-fruits of a much more elaborate study of 
Talmudic topography, includng six separate toponymical studies on Kefar- 
sgnh, Kefar-‘uzzt’el, Kefar-‘akés (?), Kefar-krénés (?), Kefar-Shlym, and Kera- 
zim. The “new method” seems to consist in the cross-fertilization of Klein’s 
method by the textual criticism of Margolis; the author was successively 
a student of each. In view of the complicated textual history of the Rabbinic 
sources and the carelessness of copyists in reproducing place-names, the 
study of Talmudic toponymy is often very discouraging. Klein has con- 
tributed materially to the critical evaluation of the onomastic tradition; 
Romanoff tries to exhaust the accessible manuscript data and greatly increases 
the number of variants in doing so. However, his method becomes suspi- 
ciously mechanical when he lists no fewer than seventy variants of the name 
Kefar-‘akés(?), all of which he then repeats in three separate tables or lists, 
not counting several subsidiary lists of variants. These variants are in part 
due to differences in vowel-letters, in endings, and even in vocalization (Nos. 
36-38), but are in large part based on elaborate identification of Amoraic 
rabbis and rabbinic families hitherto considered distinct. To a certain extent 
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such assimilation is evidently justifiable, but one cannot suppress a feeling 
that the author has been rather carried away in places by the joy of making 
combinations. However, there can be no doubt that Romanoff has made 
a real contribution to the study of this tangled question, whatever the facts 
may ultimately prove to have been. Of the other studies one may single out 
No. 1 as the best and No. 4 as the least satisfactory. No. 6, Kerastm, will not 
be uninteresting to the New Testament scholar, though it offers nothing 
particularly new for Chorazin and gives a most improbable identification of 
modern Umm el-‘Amad with an hypothetical ‘Amfidim. The industry with 
which the author pursues manuscript variants should henceforth be equalled 
by the precision with which he employs linguistic equations; e. g., we hope 
that he will discard the combination of the inferred original Kefar-‘akés 
with modern Khirbet ‘Akrfish (p. 176 =30). 
W. F. A. 
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